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IBBERT, always conscious of two worlds, was in this 

H mountain village conscious of three. It lay on the 

Italian side of the Alps, and he had taken a room in 

the little post-office where he could be at peace to write his book, 

yet at the same time enjoy the winter sports and find companion- 
ship in the hotels when he wanted it. 

The three worlds that met and mingled here seemed to his 
imaginative temperament very obvious, though it is doubtful if 
another mind less intuitively equipped would have seen them so 
well-defined. There was the world of the tourist English, civi- 
lized, quasi-educated, to which he belonged by birth at any rate; 
there was the world of peasants, to which he felt himself drawn 
by sympathy—for he loved and admired their toiling, simple 
life; and there was this other—which he could only call the 
world of Nature. To this last, however, in virtue of a vehement 
poetic imagination, and a tumultuous pagan instinct fed by his 
very blood, he felt that most of him belonged. The others bor- 
rowed from it, as it were, for visits. Here, with the soul of 
Nature, hid his central life. 

Between all three was conflict—potential conflict. On the 
skating-rink each Sunday the tourists regarded the natives as in- 
truders; in the church the peasants plainly questioned: “ Why 
do you come? We are here to worship; you to stare and whis- 
per!” For neither of these two worlds accepted the other. And 
neither did Nature accept the tourists, for it took advantage of 
their least mistakes, and indeed, even of the peasant-world, 
“accepted” only those who were strong and bold enough to 
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invade her savage domain with sufficient skill to protect them- 
selves from several forms of—death. 

Now Hibbert was keenly aware of this potential conflict 
and want of harmony; he felt outside yet caught by it—torn in 
the three directions because he was partly of each world, but 
wholly in only one. There grew in him a constant, subtle effort 
—or at least desire—to unify them and decide positively to 
which he should belong and live in. The attempt, of course, was 
largely subconscious—the natural instinct of a richly imagina- 
tive nature seeking the point of equilibrium, so that the mind 
could feel at peace and the brain be free to do good work. 

Among the guests no one especially claimed his interest. 
The men were nice, but undistinguished, athletic schoolmasters, 
doctors snatching a holiday, good fellows all; the women, equally 
various, and, for the most part, slightly underbred—the clever, 
the would-be-fast, the dare-to-be-dull, the women “ who under- 
stood,” and the usual pack of jolly dancing girls and “ flappers.”’ 
And Hibbert, with his forty odd years of thick experience be- 
hind him, got on well with the lot; he understood them all; 
they belonged to definite, predigested types that are the same 
all the world over and that he had met all the world over long 
ago. 

But to none of them did he belong. His nature was too vari- 
ous to subscribe to the set of shibboleths of any one class. And, 
since all liked him, and felt that somehow he seemed outside of 
them—-spectator, looker-on—they all sought to claim him. 

In a sense the three worlds fought for him: natives, tourists, 
Nature. ... 

It was thus began the singular conflict for the soul of Hib- 
bert. Jn his own soul, however, it took place. Neither the peas- 
ants nor the tourists were conscious that they fought for any- 
thing. And Nature, they say, is merely blind and automatic. 

The assault upon him of the peasants may be left out of 
account, for it is obvious that they stood no chance of success. 
The tourist world, however, made a gallant effort to subdue him 
to themselves. But the evenings in the hotel, when dancing was 
not in order, were—English. The provincial imagination was 
set upon a throne and worshipped heavily through incense of the 
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stupidest conventions possible. Hibbert used to go back early 
to his room in the post-office to work. 

“Tt is a mistake on my part to have realized that there is 
any conflict at all,” he thought, as he crunched home over the 
snow at midnight, after one of the dances. “ It would have been 
better to have kept outside it all and done my work; better,” 
he added, looking back down the silent village street to the 
church tower, “ and—safer.” 

The adjective had slipped from his mind before he was 
aware of it. He turned with an involuntary start and looked 
about him. He knew perfectly well what it meant—this thought 
that had poked its head up from the subconscious self. He un- 
derstood, without being able to express it fully, the meaning 
that betrayed itself in the choice of the adjective. For if he 
had ignored the existence of this conflict, he could have remained 
outside the arena. Whereas now, he had entered the lists. Now 
this battle for his soul must have issue. And he knew that the 
spell of Nature was greater for him than all other spells in the 
world combined—greater than love, revelry, pleasure, even than 
study. He had always been afraid to let himself go. His pagan 
soul dreaded her terrific power of witchery, even while he wor- 
shipped. 

The little village already slept. The world lay smothered in 
snow. The chalet roofs shone white beneath the moon, and pitch- 
black shadows gathered by the walls of the church. His eye 
rested a moment on the square stone tower, with its frosted cross 
that pointed to the sky; then travelled with a leap of many thou- 
sand feet to the enormous mountains that brushed the brilliant 
stars. Gaunt and terrible rose the huge peaks above the slum- 
bering village, measuring the night and heavens. They beckoned 
him. 

And something born of the snowy desolation, born of the 
midnight and the silent grandeur, born of the great listening 
hollows of the night, something that lay ’twixt terror and won- 
der, dropped from the vast wintry spaces down into his heart— 
and called him. Very softly, unrecorded in any word or thought 
his brain could compass, it laid its spell upon him. A finger as 
of snow brushed the surface of his heart. The power and quiet 
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majesty of the winter’s night appalled him. . . . Fumbling a 
moment with the big unwieldy key, he let himself in and went 
upstairs to bed. Two thoughts went with him—apparently very 
ordinary and sensible ones: 

“What fools these peasants are to sleep through such a 
night as this!”” And the other: 

“Those dances tire me. I'll never go again. My work only 
suffers in the morning.” The claims of peasants and tourists 
upon him seemed thus in a single instant weakened. 

The clash of battle troubled half his dreams. Nature had 
sent her beauty of the Night and won the first assault. The 
others, routed and dismayed, fled far away. 


II 


“‘ Don’t go back to your dreary old post-office. We're going 
to have supper in my room—something hot. Come and join us. 
Hurry up!” 

There had been an ice carnival, and the last party, tailing up 
the snow-slope to the hotel, had called him. The Chinese lan- 
terns smoked and sputtered on the wires; the band had long since 
gone. The cold was bitter and the moon came only momently 
between high, driving clouds. From the shed where the people 
changed from skates to snow-boots, he shouted something to the 
effect that he was “ following ’’; but no answer came; the mov- 
ing shadows of those who had called were already merged high 
up against the village darkness. The voices died away. Doors 
slammed. Hibbert found himself alone on the deserted rink. 

And it was then, quite suddenly, the impulse came to stay 
and skate alone. The thought of the stuffy hotel room, and of 
those noisy people, with their obvious jokes and laughter, 
oppressed him. He felt a longing to be alone with the night, to 
taste her wonder all by himself there beneath the stars, gliding 
over the ice. It was not yet midnight, and he could skate for 
half an hour. That supper party would merely think he had 
changed his mind and gone to bed, if they noticed his absence 
at all. 
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It was an impulse, yes, and not an unnatural one; yet even at 
the time it struck him that something more than impulse lay 
concealed behind it. More than invitation, yet certainly less 
than command, there was a vague, queer feeling that he stayed 
because he had to stay, almost as though there was something he 
had forgotten, overlooked, left undone. Imaginative tempera- 
ments are often thus; and impulse is ever weakness. For with 
such ill-considered opening of the doors to hasty action may 
come an invasion of other forces at the same time—forces 
merely waiting their opportunity. 

He caught the fugitive warning even while he dismissed it as 
absurd, and the next minute he was whirling over the smooth 
ice in delightful curves and loops beneath the clouded moon. 
There was no fear of collision. He could take his own speed 
and space as he willed. The shadows of the towering moun- 
tains fell across the rink, and a wind of ice came from the forests 
where the snow lay ten feet deep. The hotel lights winked and 
went out. The village slept. The high wire netting could not 
keep out the wonder of the winter night that grew about him like 
a presence. He skated on and on, keen, exhilarating pleasure in 
his tingling blood, and weariness all forgotten. 

And then, midway in the delight of rushing movement, he 
saw a figure moving behind the wire netting, watching him. 
With a start that almost upset him—for the abruptness of the 
new arrival was so unlooked for—he paused and stared. Al- 
though the light was dim, he made out that it was the figure of a 
woman, and that she was feeling her way along the netting, try- 
ing to get in. Against the white background of the snowfield he 
watched her rather stealthy efforts as she passed with a gliding 
step over the banked-up snow. She was tall and slim and grace- 
ful; he could see that, even in the dark. And then, of course, 
he understood. It was another adventurous skater like himself, 
stolen down unawares from hotel or chalet, and she was search- 
ing for the opening. At once, making a sign and pointing with 
one hand, he turned swiftly and skated over to the little en- 
trance on the other side. 

But even before he got there, there was a sound on the ice 
behind him, and, with an exclamation of amazement he could not 
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suppress, he turned to see her swerving up to his side across the 
width of the rink. She had somehow found another way in. 

Hibbert, as a rule, was punctilious, and in these free-and- 
easy places, perhaps, especially so. If only for his own protec- 
tion, he did not seek to make advances unless some kind of intro- 
duction paved the way. But for these two to skate together in 
the semi-darkness without speech, often of necessity almost 
brushing shoulders, was too absurd to think of. Accordingly 
he raised his cap and spoke. His actual words he seems unable 
to recall, nor what the girl said in reply, except that she answered 
him in English with some commonplace about doing figures at 
midnight on an empty rink. Quite natural it was, and right. 
She wore gray clothes of some kind, though not the customary 
long gloves or sweater, for indeed, her hands were bare, and 
presently when he skated with her, he wondered with something 
like astonishment at their dry and icy coldness. 

And she was delicious to skate with—supple, sure and light, 
fast as a man and with the freedom of a child, sinuous and steady 
at the same time. Her flexibility made him wonder, and when 
he asked her where she learned she murmured—he caught the 
breath against his ear and remembered later that it was singu- 
larly cold—that she had been accustomed to the ice ever since 
she could remember. 

But her face he never properly saw. A muffler of white fur 
buried her neck to the ears and her cap came over the eyes. He 
only saw that she was young. Nor could he gather her hotel or 
chalet, for she pointed vaguely when he asked her up the slopes. 
** Just over there ” she said, quickly taking his hand again. 
He did not press her; no doubt she wished to hide her escapade. 
And the touch of her hand thrilled him more than anything he 
could remember; even through his thick glove he felt the soft- 
ness of that cold and delicate pressure. . . . 

The clouds meanwhile thickened over the mountains. It 
grew darker. They talked very little, and did not always skate 
together. Often they separated, curving about in corners by 
themselves, but always coming together again in the centre of 
the rink; and when she left him thus Hibbert was conscious of— 
yes, of missing her. He found a peculiar satisfaction, almost a 
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fascination, in skating by her side. It was quite an adventure— 
these two strangers together with the ice and snow and night. 
Midnight had long since sounded from the old church tower 
before they parted. She gave the sign, and he skated quickly 
to the shed, meaning to find a seat and help her take her skates 
off. Yet when he turned—she had already gone. He saw her 
slim young figure gliding away across the snow . . . and hur- 
rying for the last time round the rink alone he searched in vain 
for the opening she had twice used in this curious way. 
“How very queer!” he thought, referring to the netting. 
‘She must have lifted it and wriggled under... . !” 
Wondering how in the world she managed it, what in the 
world had possessed him to be so free with her, and who in the 
world she was, he went up the steep slope to the post-office and 
so to bed. Her promise to come again another night still rang 
delightfully in his ears. And curious were the thoughts and sen- 
sations that accompanied him. Most odd of all, perhaps, was 
the half suggestion of some dim memory that he had known this 
girl before, had met her somewhere, more—that she knew him. 
For in her voice—a low, soft, windy little voice it was, tender 
and soothing for all its quiet coldness—there lay some faint re- 
minder of two others he had known, both long since gone: the 
voice of the woman he had loved, and—the voice of his mother. 
But this time through his dreams there ran no clash of battle. 
He was conscious, rather, of something cold and clinging that 
made him think of sifting snow-flakes climbing softly with en- 
tangling touch and thickness round his feet. The snow, coming 
without noise, each flake so light and tiny none can mark the 
spot whereon it settles, yet the mass of it able to smother villages, 
wove through the very texture of his mind, cold, bewildering, 
deadening effort with its clinging network of a million feathery 
touches. 


III 


In the morning Hibbert realized he had done a foolish 
thing. The brilliant sunshine that drenched the valley made him 
see this, and the sight of his work-table, with its books, papers 
and the rest, brought additional conviction. To have skated with 
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a girl alone at midnight, no matter how innocently the thing had 
come about, was unwise—unfair, especially to her. Gossip in 
these little winter resorts was worse than in a provincial town. 
He hoped no one had seen them. Luckily the night had been 
dark. Most likely none had heard the ring of skates. . . . 

Deciding that in future he would be more careful, he plunged 
into work, and sought to dismiss the matter from his mind. 

But in his times of leisure the memory returned persistently 
to haunt him. When he “ skid” or “ luged,” or danced in the 
evenings, and especially when he skated on the little rink, he 
was aware that the eyes of his mind forever sought this strange 
companion of the night. A hundred times he fancied that he 
saw her, but always sight deceived him. Her face he might not 
know, but he could hardly fail to recognize her figure, yet no- 
where among them did he catch a glimpse of that slim young 
creature he had skated with alone beneath the clouded stars. He 
searched in vain. Even his inquiries as to the occupants of the 
private chalets brought no results. He had lost her. But the 
queer thing was that he felt as though she were somewhere close: 
he knew she had not really gone. While people came and left 
with every day, it never once occurred to him that she had left. 
On the contrary, he felt assured that they would meet again. 

This thought he never quite acknowledged. Perhaps it was 
the wish that fathered it only. And, even when he did meet her, 
it was a question how he would speak and claim acquaintance, or 
whether she would recognize himself. It might be awkward. 
He almost came to dread a meeting, though “ dread,” of course, 
is far too strong a word to describe an emotion that was half 
delight, half wondering anticipation. 

Meanwhile the season was in full swing. Hibbert felt in 
perfect health, worked hard, “ skid,” skated, “ luged,” and at 
night danced regularly. This dancing was, however, an act of 
subconscious surrender; it really meant that he hoped to find her 
among the whirling couples. He was searching for her without 
quite acknowledging it to himself, and the hotel world, mean- 
while, thinking it had won him over, teased and chaffed him. 
He made excuses in a similar vein; but all the time he watched 
and searched and—waited. 
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For several days the sky held clear and bright and frosty, 
bitterly cold, everything crisp and sparkling in the sun, but there 
was no sign of fresh snow, and the ski-ers began to grumble. 
On the mountains an icy crust made “ running ” dangerous; they 
wanted the light, dry, powdery snow, that makes steering easier 
and falling less severe. But the keen east wind showed no signs 
of changing for a whole ten days. Then, suddenly, there came 
a touch of softer air, and the weather-wise began to prophesy. 

Hibbert, delicately sensitive to the least change in earth or 
sky, was perhaps the first to feel it. Only he did not prophesy. 
He knew through every nerve in his body that moisture had 
crept into the air, was accumulating, and that presently a fall 
would come. For he responded to the moods of Nature like a 
fine barometer. 

And the knowledge, this time, brought into his heart a 
strange little wayward emotion that was hard to account for—a 
feeling of unexplained disquiet and uneasiness. Behind it, woven 
through it rather, ran a faint exhilaration connected remotely 
with that touch of delicious alarm, that tiny anticipating 
“dread,” that so puzzled him when he thought of his next meet- 
ing with the girl. It lay beyond all words, all telling, this queer 
relationship between the two; but somehow the girl and snow 
ran in a pair across his mind. 

Perhaps, for imaginative writing-men, more than for other 
workers, the smallest change of mood betrays itself at once. His 
work at any rate revealed this slighf€ shifting of emotional values 
in his soul. Not that his writing suffered, but that it altered, 
subtly as a change of sky or sea or landscape that comes with 
the passing of afternoon into evening—imperceptibly. A sub- 
conscious excitement sought to push upwards and express it- 
self . . . . and, knowing the uneven effect such moods produced 
in his work, he laid the pen aside and took instead to reading. 

The brilliance passed from the sunshine; the sky grew slowly 
overcast; by dusk the mountain tops came close and sharp; the 
distant valley rose into absurdly near perspective. The moisture 
increased, rapidly approaching saturation point when it must fall 
insnow. And Hibbert watched and waited. 

And in the morning the world lay smothered beneath its 
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fresh white carpet. It snowed heavily till noon, thickly, inces- 
santly, chokingly, a foot or more; then the sky cleared, the sun 
came out in splendor, the wind shifted back to the east and frost 
came down upon the mountains with its keenest and most biting 
tooth. 

The drop in the temperature was tremendous, but the ski-ers 
were jubilant. Next day the “ running ” would be fast and per- 
fect. Already the mass was settling, and the surface freezing 
into those moss-like, powdery crystals that make the ski run 
almost of their own accord with the faint “ sishing” as of a 
bird’s wings through the air. 


IV 


That night there was excitement in the little hotel-world, first 
because there was a bal costumé, but chiefly, because the new 
snow had come. And Hibbert went—felt drawn to go; he did 
not go in costume, but he wanted to talk about the slopes and the 
ski-ing with the other men, and at the same time 

Ah, there was the truth, the deeper necessity that called. 
For the singular connection between the stranger and the snow 
again betrayed itself, utterly beyond explanation as before, but 
vital and insistent. Some hidden instinct in his pagan soul— 
heaven knows how he phrased it even to himself, if he phrased 
it at all!—-whispered that with the snow the girl would be some- 
where about, would emerge from her hiding-place, would even 
look for him. 

Absolutely unwarranted it was. He laughed while he stood 
before the little glass and trimmed his moustache, tried to make 
his black tie sit straight, and shook down his dinner-jacket so that 
it should lie upon the shoulders without a crease. His brown 
eyes were very bright. “I look younger than I usually do,” he 
thought. 

It was unusual, even significant—in a man who had no vanity 
about his appearance and certainly never questioned his age or 
tried to look younger than he was. Affairs of the heart, with one 
tumultuous exception that left no fuel for lesser subsequent fires, 
had never troubled him. The forces of his soul and mind not 
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called upon for “ work” and obvious duties, all went to Nature. 
The desolate, wild places of the earth were what he loved, night 
and the beauty of the stars and snow. And this evening he felt 
their claims upon him, mightily stirring. A rising wildness 
caught his blood, quickened his pulse, woke longing and passion 
too. But chiefly snow. The snow whirred softly through his 
thoughts like white, seductive dreams. . . . For the snow had 
come now; and She, it seemed, had somehow come with it—into 
his thoughts. 

And yet he stood before that twisted mirror and pulled his 
tie and coat askew a dozen times, as though it mattered. “‘ What 
the devil’s up with me?” he thought. Then, laughing a little, 
he turned before leaving the room to put his private papers in 
order. The green morocco desk that held them he took down 
from the shelf and laid upon the table. Tied to the lid was the 
visiting card with his brother’s address “in case of accident.” 
On the way down to the hotel he wondered why he had done this, 
for though imaginative, he was not the kind of man who dealt in 
presentiments. Moods with him were strong, but ever held in 
leash. 

“It’s almost like a warning,” he thought, smiling. He drew 
his thick coat tightly round the throat as the freezing air bit 
at him. ‘“ Those warnings one reads of in stories some- 


A delicious happiness was in his blood. Over the edge of 
the mountains rose the moon. He saw her silver sheet—the 
world of snow. Snow covered all. It smothered sound and 
distance. It smothered—life. 


V 


In the hall there was light and bustle; people were already 
arriving from the hotels and chalets, their costumes hidden be- 
neath many wraps. Groups of men in evening dress stood about 
smoking, talking “‘ snow ”’ and “‘ ski-ing.” The band was tuning 
up. The claims of the hotel-world clashed about him faintly as 
of old. At the big glass windows of the veranda peasants 
stopped a moment on their way home from the café to peer. 
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Hibbert thought laughingly of that conflict he used to imagine. 
He laughed because it suddenly seemed all unreal. He belonged 
so utterly to Nature and the mountains, and especially to those 
desolate slopes where now the snow lay thick and fresh and 
sweet, that there was no question of a conflict at all. The power 
of the newly fallen snow had caught him, proving it without 
effort. Out there, up in those lonely reaches of the moonlit 
ridges, the snow was ready. He longed for it. It awaited him. 
He thought of the intoxicating delight of ski-ing in the moon- 
light. 

Thus, somehow, in vivid flashing vision, he thought of it 
while he stood there smoking with the other men and talking all 
the “ shop ” of ski-ing. And, ever mysteriously blended with this 
power of the snow, poured also through his inner being the 
power of the girl. He could not disabuse his mind of the insinu- 
ating presence of the two together. He remembered that skat- 
ing-impulse of ten days ago, the impulse that had let her in. That 
any mind, even an imaginative one, could pass beneath the sway 
of such a fancy was strange enough; and Hibbert, while fully 
aware of the disorder, yet found a curious joy in yielding to it. 
This insubordinate centre that drew him towards old pagan be-. 
liefs had assumed command. With a kind of sensuous pleasure 
he let himself be conquered. 

And snow that night seemed in everybody’s thoughts. The 
dancing couples talked of it; the hotel proprietors congratulated 
one another and their guests; it meant good sport and satisfied 
customers; everyone was planning trips and expeditions, talking 
of slopes and telemarks, of flying speed and distance, of drifts 
and crust and frost. Vitality and enthusiasm pulsed in the very 
air; all were alert and active, positive, radiating currents of crea- 
tive life even into the stuffy atmosphere of that crowded ball- 
room. And the snow had caused it, the snow had brought it; all 
this discharge of eager, sparkling energy was due primarily to 
the—snow. 

But in the mind of Hibbert, by some swift alchemy of his 
pagan yearnings, this energy became transmuted. It rarified it- 
self, gleaming in white and crystal currents of passionate antici- 
pation, which he transferred, as by a species of electrical imagi- 
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nation, into the personality of the girl—the girl of the snow. 
She somewhere was waiting for him, expecting him, calling to 
him softly from those leagues of moonlit mountain. He remem- 
bered the touch of that cool, dry hand; the soft and icy breath 
against his cheek; the hush and softness of her presence; the 
way she came and the way she had gone again—like a flurry of 
snow the wind sent gliding up the slopes. She, like himself, be- 
longed out there. He fancied that he heard her little windy 
voice come sifting to him through the snowy branches of the 
trees, calling his name .. . . that haunting little voice that 
dived straight to the centre of his life as once, long years ago, 
two other voices used to do 

But nowhere among the costumed dancers did he see her 
slender figure. He danced with one ‘and all, distrait and absent, 
a stupid partner as each girl discovered, his eyes ever turning 
towards the door and windows, hoping to catch the luring face, 
the vision that did not come . . . . and at length, hoping even 
against hope. For the ball-room thinned; groups left one by 
one, going home to their hotels and chalets; the band tired obvi- 
ously; people sat drinking lemon-squashes at the little tables, 
the men mopping their foreheads, everybody ready for bed. It 
was close on midnight. As Hibbert passed through the hall to 
get his overcoat and snow-boots, he saw men in the passage by 
the “sport” room, greasing their ski against an early start. 
Knapsack luncheons were being ordered by the kitchen swing- 
doors. He sighed. Lighting a cigarette a friend offered him, he 
returned a confused reply to some question as to whether he 
would join their party in the morning. It seemed he did not hear 
it. He passed through the outer vestibule, between the double 
glass doors, and went into the night. 

The man who asked the question watched him go, an expres- 
sion of anxiety momentarily in his eyes. 

“Don’t think he heard you,” said another, laughing. 
“You’ve got to shout to Hibbert, his mind’s so full of his 
work.” 

“He works too hard . . . .” suggested the first, “ full of 
queer ideas and dreams.” 

But Hibbert’s silence was not rudeness. He had not caught 
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the invitation. The Call of the hotel-world had faded. He no 


longer heard it. Another wilder Call was sounding in his ears. 

For up the street he had already seen a little figure moving. 
Close against the shadows of the baker’s shop it glided—white, 
slim, enticing. 


VI 


And at once into his mind passed the hush and softness of 
the snow—yet with it a searching, crying wildness for the heights. 
He knew by some incalculable, swift instinct she would not meet 
him in the village street. It was not there, amid crowding 
houses, she would speak to him. Indeed, already she had dis- 
appeared, melted from view up the white vista of the moonlit 
road. Yonder he divined, she waited, where the highway nar- 
rowed abruptly into the mountain-path beyond the chalets. 

It did not even occur to him to hesitate; mad though it 
seemed and was—this sudden craving for the heights with her, 
at least for open spaces where the snow lay thick and fresh— 
it was too imperious to be denied. He does not remember going 
up to his room, putting the sweater over his evening clothes, and 
getting into the fur gauntlet gloves and the helmet cap of wool. 
Most certainly he has no recollection of fastening on his ski; he 
must have done it automatically. Some faculty of normal ob- 
servation was in abeyance, as it were. His mind was out beyond 
the village—out with the snowy mountains and the moon. 

Henri Défago, putting up the shutters over his café win- 
dows, saw him pass, and wondered mildly: “ Un Monsieur qui 
fait du ski a cette heure! Il est Anglais, donc...” And 
he shrugged his shoulders, as though a man had the right to 
choose his own way of death; and Marthe Perotti, the hunch- 
back wife of the shoemaker, looking by chance from her win- 
dow, caught his figure moving swiftly up the road. But she 
had other thoughts, for she knew and believed the old traditions 
of the witches and snow-beings that steal the souls of men. She 
had even heard, twas said, the dreaded ‘“‘ Synagogue”’ pass 
roaring down the street at night, and now, as then, she hid her 
eyes. “ They've called to him . . . and he must go,” she mur- 
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mured, making the sign of the cross. But no one sought to 
stop him. 

Hibbert recalls only a single incident until he found himself 
beyond the houses, searching for her along the fringe of forest 
where the moonlight met the snow in a bewildering frieze of fan- 
tastic shadows. And the incident was simply this: that he re- 
membered passing the church. Catching the outline of its tower 
against the stars, he was aware of a faint sense of hesitation 
that was almost malaise. A vague uneasiness came and went— 
jarred unpleasantly across the flow of his excited feelings, chill- 
ing exhilaration. He caught the instant’s discord, dismissed it 
and—passed on. The seduction of the snow smothered the hint 
before he realized that it had touched the edge of—warning. 

And then he saw her. She stood waiting there in a little 
clear space of shining snow, dressed all in white, part of the 
moonlight and the glistening background, her slender figure just 
discernible. 

‘“*T waited, for I knew that you would come,” the silvery lit- 
tle voice of windy beauty floated down to him. “ You had to 
come.” 

‘I’m ready,” he answered, “ for I knew it too.” 

The world of Nature caught him to its heart in those few 
words—the wonder and the glory of the night and snow. Life 
leaped within him. The passion of his pagan soul exulted, rose 
in joy, flowed out to her. He neither reflected nor considered, 
but let himself go like the veriest schoolboy in the wilderness of 
first love. 

‘‘ Give me your hand,” he cried, “I’m coming .... !” 

‘A little further on, a little higher,” came her delicious an- 
swer. “ Here it is too near the village—and the church.” 

And the words seemed wholly right and natural; he did not 
dream of questioning them; he understood that with even this 
little touch of civilization’in sight the familiarity he suggested 
was impossible. Once out upon the open mountains, mid the 
freedom of huge slopes and towering peaks, the stars and moon 
to witness and the wilderness of snow to watch, they could taste 
an innocence of happy intercourse that knew no sin of dead con- 
ventions that imprison literal minds. 
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He urged his pace, yet did not quite overtake her. The girl 
kept always just a little bit ahead of his best efforts. . . . And 
soon they left the trees behind and passed upon the fringe of the 
enormous slopes of the sea of snow that rolled in mountainous 
terror and beauty to the very stars. The wonder of the white 
world caught him away. Under the steady moonlight it was 
more than haunting. It was a living, white, bewildering Power 
that deliciously confused the senses and laid a spell of deep and 
wild perplexity upon the heart. It was a personality that cloaked 
and yet revealed itself through all this sheeted whiteness of the 
snow. It rose; went with him; fled before and followed after. 
Slowly it dropped lithe, sinuous arms about his neck, gathering 
himin. ... 

Certainly some soft persuasion coaxed his very soul, urging 
him ever forwards, upwards, on towards the higher icy slopes. 
Judgment and reason left their throne, it seemed, completely, as 
in the madness of some sweet intoxication. The girl, slim and 
seductive, kept always just ahead, so that he never quite came up 
with her. He saw the white enchantment of her face and figure, 
something that streamed about her neck flying like a wreath of 
snow in the wind, and heard the alluring accents of her whisper- 
ing voice that called from time to time: “ A little further on, a 
little higher. . . Then we'll run home together... . !” 

Sometimes he saw her hand stretched out to find his own, but 
each time, just as he came up with her, he saw her still in front, 
the hand and arm withdrawn... . 

They took a gentle angle of ascent. The toil seemed noth- 
ing. For in this crystal, wine-like air fatigue existed not. The 
sishing of the ski through the powdery surface of the snow was 
the only sound that broke the stillness; this with his breathing 
and the rustle of her skirts was all he heard. Cold moonshine, 
snow and silence held the world. The sky was black, and the 
peaks beyond cut into it like frosted ‘wedges of iron and steel. 
Far below the valley slept, the village long since hidden out of 
sight. The sound of the church clock rose from time to time 
faintly through the air—more and more distant. He felt that 
he could never tire. 

“Give me your hand. It’s time now to turn back.” 
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“‘ Just one more slope,” she laughed. ‘“ That ridge above 
us. Then we'll make for home.” And her low voice mingled 
pleasantly with the purring of their ski. His own seemed harsh 
and ugly by comparison. 

“But I have never come so high before. It’s glorious! 
This world of silent snow and moonlight—and you. You are a 
child of the snow, I swear. Let me come up—closer—to see 
your face—and touch your little hand.” 

Her laughter answered him. 

“Come on! A little higher. Here we are quite alone to- 
gether.” 

“It’s magnificent,” he cried. “ But why did you hide away 
so long? I’ve looked and searched for you in vain ever since 
we skated ” He was going to say “ ten days ago,” but the 
accurate memory of time had gone from him; he was not sure 
whether it was days or years or minutes. His thoughts of earth 
were scattered and confused. 

‘You looked for me in the wrong places,” he heard her mur- 
mur just above him. ‘“ You looked in places where I never go. 
Hotels and houses kill me. I avoid them.” 

“TI loathe them, too " 

He stopped. The girl had suddenly come quite close. A 
breath of ice passed through his very soul. She had touched 
him. 

“This awful cold!” he cried out sharply, “this freezing 
cold that takes me! The wind is rising; it’s a wind of ice. 
Come, let usturn.... !” 

But when he plunged forward to hold her, or at least to 
look, the girl was gone again. And something in the way she 
stood there a few feet beyond, and stared down into his eyes 
so steadfastly in silence, made him shiver. The moonlight was 
behind her, but in some odd way he could not focus sight upon 
her face, although so close. The gleam of eyes he caught, but 
all the rest seemed white and snowy, as though he looked beyond 
her to the slopes—out into space. 

The sound of the church bell came up faintly from the val- 
ley far below, and he counted the strokes—five. A sudden, 
curious faintness seized him as he listened. Deep within it was, 
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deadly yet somehow sweet, and hard to resist. He felt like 
sinking down upon the snow and lying there. They had been 
climbing for five hours! It was, of course, the warning of com- 
plete exhaustion. 

With a great effort he fought and overcame it. It passed as 
suddenly as it came. 

“We'll turn,” he said with a decision he hardly felt. “ It 
will be dawn before we reach the village again. Come at once! 
It’s time for home! ” 

The sense of exhilaration had utterly left him. An emotion 
that was akin to fear swept coldly through him. But her whis- 
pering answer turned it instantly to terror—a terror that 
gripped him horribly and turned him weak and unresisting. 

“Our home is—here!” A burst of wildish laughter, loud 
and shrill, accompanied the words. It was like a whistling wind. 
The wind had risen, and clouds obscured the moon. “ A little 
higher—where we cannot hear the bells,” she cried, and for 
the first time took him deliberately by the hand. 

And Hibbert tried to turn away in escape, and so trying, 
found for the first time that the power of the snow—that other 
power which does not exhilarate but suffocates—was on him. 
The smothering weakness that it brings to exhausted men, lur- 
ing them to the sleep of death in her clinging soft embrace, lull- 
ing the will and conquering all desire for life—this was awfully 
upon him. His feet were heavy and entangled. He could not 
turn, or move. 

The girl was close beside him; he felt her chilly breath upon 
his cheeks; her hair passed blindingly across his eyes; that icy 
wind came with her. He saw her whiteness close. Again it 
seemed his sight passed through her into space as though she had 
no face. Her arms were round his neck. She drew him softly 
downwards to his knees. He sank; he yielded; he obeyed. Her 
weight was upon him, smothering, delicious. . . . The snow 
was to his waist. . . She kissed him softly on the lips, the eyes, 
all over his face. And then she spoke his name in that voice of 
love and wonder, the voice that held the accent of two others— 
both taken over long ago by Death—of his mother, and of the 
woman he had loved. 
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He made one feeble effort to resist. Then, realizing even 
while he struggled, that this soft weight about his heart was 
sweeter than anything life could ever bring, he let his muscles 
relax, and sank back into the soft oblivion of the covering snow. 
Her kisses bore him into sleep. | 


VII 


They say that men who know the sleep of exhaustion in the 
snow find no awakening on the hither side of death. . . . The 
hours passed and the moon sank down below the white world’s 
rim. Then, suddenly there came a little crash upon his breast 
and neck, and Hibbert—woke. 

He slowly turned bewildered, heavy eyes upon the desolate 
mountains—stared dizzily about him, tried to rise. At first his 
muscles would not act; a numbing, aching pain possessed him. 
He uttered a long, wild cry for help, and heard its faintness 
swallowed by the wind. And then he understood vaguely why 
he was only warm—not dead. This very wind that took his cry 
had built up a sheltering mound of snow against his body while 
he slept. Like a curving wave it ran beside him. It was the 
breaking of its over-toppling edge that caused the crash, and 
the coldness of the mass against his neck that woke him. 

Dawn kissed the eastern sky; pale gleams of gold shot every 
peak with splendor; but ice was in the air, and the dry and 
frozen snow blew with the wind like powder from the surface of 
the slopes. He saw the points of his ski projecting just below 
him. Then he—remembered. It seems he had just strength 
enough to realize that, could he but rise and stand, he might fly 
with terrific impetus towards the woods and village far beneath. 
The ski would carry him. But if he failed and fell... . ! 

How he contrived it Hibbert never knew; this fear of death 
somehow called out his whole available reserve force. He rose 
slowly, balanced a moment, then, taking the angle of an immense 
zigzag, started down the awful slopes like an arrow from a bow. 
And automatically the splendid muscles of the practised ski-er 
and athlete saved and guided him; for he was hardly conscious 
of controlling either speed or direction, The snow stung his 
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face and eyes; ridge after ridge flew past; the summits raced 
across the sky; the valley leaped up as with mighty bounds to 
meet him; he scarcely felt the ground beneath his feet as the 
huge slopes and distance melted before the lightning speed of 
that descent from death to life. 

He took it in four mile-long zigzags, and it was the turn- 
ing at each corner that nearly finished him, for then the strain 
of balancing taxed to the verge of collapse the remnants of his 
strength. 

Slopes that have taken hours to climb can be descended in 
a short half hour, but Hibbert had lost all count of time. Quite 
other thoughts and feelings mastered him in that wild, swift 
dropping through the air that was like the flight of a bird. For 
ever close upon his heels came following forms and voices with 
the whirling snow-dust. He heard that little silvery voice of 
death and laughter at his back. Shrill and wild, with the whis- 
tling of the wind past his ears, he caught its pursuing tones, but 
in anger now, no longer soft and coaxing. And it was accom- 
panied; she did not follow alone. It seemed a host of these fly- 
ing figures of the snow chased furiously just behind him. He 
felt them smite his neck and cheeks, snatch at his hands and try 
to entangle his feet and ski in drifts. His eyes they blinded, and 
they caught his breath away. . . . 

The terror of the heights and snow and winter desolation 
urged him forward in the maddest race with death a human 
being ever knew; and so terrific was the speed that, before the 
gold and crimson had left the summits to touch with pink the 
ice-lips of the lower glaciers, he saw the friendly forest far be- 
neath swing up and welcome him. 

And it was then there came the strangest thing of all. For 
moving slowly along the edge of the woods he saw a light. A 
man was carrying it. A procession of human figures was pass- 
ing in a dark line laboriously through the snow. He heard the 
sound of chanting. 

Instinctively, without a second’s hesitation, he changed his 
course. No longer flying at an angle as before, he pointed his 
ski straight down the mountain side. The appalling steepness 
did not frighten him. He knew full well it meant a crashing 
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tumble at the bottom, but he also knew it meant a doubling of his 
speed—with safety at the end. For, though no definite thought 
passed through his mind, he understood that it was the village 
curé who carried that little gleaming lantern in the dawn, and 
that he was taking the Host to a chalet on the lower slopes—to 
some peasant in extremis. He remembered her terror of the 
church and bells. She feared the holy symbols. 

There was one last wild cry in his ears as he started, a shriek 
of the wind before his face, and a rush of stinging snow against 
closed eyelids—and then he dropped through empty space. . . 
Speed took sight from him. It seemed he flew off the surface of 
the world... . 

Indistinctly he recalls the murmur of men’s voices, the touch 
of strong arms that lifted him, and the shooting pains as the ski 
were unfastened from the twisted ankle . . . for when he 
opened his eyes again to normal life he found himself lying in 
his bed at the post-office with the doctor at his side. 

For years to come the story of ‘‘ mad Hibbert’s” ski-ing at 
night will be recounted in that mountain village. He went, it 
seems, up slopes, and to a height, that no man in his senses ever 
tried before. The tourists were agog about it for the rest of the 
season, and the very same day two of the bolder men went over 
the actual ground and photographed the slopes. Later Hibbert 
saw these photographs. He noticed that there was only a single 
track . . . but he did not mention it to anyone. 
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ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


T is recorded that Alfred of England, the Good and the 
Great, was illiterate until the age of twelve years, and that 
he was then invited to learning by his charming young step- 

mother, Judith, the granddaughter of Charlemagne and also of 
that earlier Judith who was in her day “ the most accomplished 
woman in France.’’ The pretty story runs, that the tactful step- 
mother showed the sons of AEthelwolf, of whom Alfred was the 
youngest, a book of Saxon poetry, beautifully illuminated, and 
promised it as a gift to the one who should earliest learn to 
read it. Whereupon Alfred spoke first and asked: ‘‘ Will you 
really give that book to him who can first understand and repeat 
it?” At this, we are told, his stepmother “ smiled with satisfac- 
tion” and confirmed the promise; upon which the boy took the 


book from her hand and “ went to his master to read it and 
in due time brought it back to her and recited it.” 


If, as Professor Cook suggests in the preface to his transla- 
tion of the epic fragment—Judith—the Saxon poem promised 
as a reward for learning to read, was this same heroic song, 
which in subtle compliment by its author bore her name, we 
have in this incident of Alfred’s stepmother a complete illustra- 
tion of the social value of the lady at her best. Inspiring 
works of genius by her loveliness and sympathetic appreciation, 
lifting and sweetening social intercourse by the higher com- 
panionships of literature and art, and handing on the fruits of 
learning and the gifts of imagination to ardent youth, the lady 
of this type is the fair link between the intellectual achievements 
of the race and the social life of cultured leisure. 

The lady is but the woman of the favored social class; but 
she is more than a member of a special class; she is the earliest 
of womanhood to attain individuality. She is the first person 
singular of the female sex. She begins her career as a belle of 
some savage tribe; some maiden of unusual beauty and at- 
tractiveness, according to the prevailing standards of her time 
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and place, who by the partiality of her elders or by her own 
daring appeal succeeds in getting herself made a “ favorite,” 
and in securing the service of less desired women to ease for her 
the burden of feminine labor. She is always, at first, young; 
generally very young. The “old lady” cannot be found in 
primitive society, save as she is transformed into a priestess or a 
public counsellor in those early forms of social organization 
which preserve most ancient ideals of sacredness and power 
along the female line of descent. She may be, as in Chinese 
society, the acknowledged head of domestic concerns, custodian 
of never-disputed customs, and in a sense therefore the lady in 
command. But for the mass of old women in less advanced 
civilizations the fear of their tendency toward “ witchcraft,” the 
dislike of their power as mothers-in-law and the complete ig- 
norance of their possibilities of social use, combine to make 
them either ignored or so overworked as to destroy them pre- 
maturely. 

As law supersedes custom, and history grows out of unwrit- 
ten experience, the individual lady becomes more clearly one of 
a class, with certain distinctive caste markings. The power of 
the individual, even in the restricted sense possible to women of 
any era, is always manifested by the lady; but when she is no 
longer a rare exception and becomes one of many, her place 
and function are fixed, as in classic civilization. The Roman 
matron, at the head of her household, pure and high-minded, 
bred in a rigid puritanism that forbade frivolity and selfishness 
in women, comrade of her husband and his men-friends, dig- 
nified by certain noble relations to the State, and in later times 
winning great freedom of thought and movement, strong legal 
protection and economic power, is one type. The Greek wife, 
secluded within her home walls and a perpetual minor, un- 
learned and unfree, with whatever feeble “ influence” she might 
have gained through her husband’s affection largely neutralized 
by the brilliant women outside the family bond who alone shared 
the intellectual life of her country, is another type. The Greek 
wife, however, ‘‘ distinguished chiefly,” as has been well said, 
“by the number of things she might not do,” was a lady only 
in the strictly economic sense of one who has slaves and servants 
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to wait upon her; she never attained the spiritual possibilities of 
the privileged class of women. The Feudal lady, although 
busy with many cares and much restricted in law and custom, 
yet had a recognized place of social command, especially during 
the long absences of the lord of the castle in his wars and his 
pleasures; and her power over “ her set,” and over the depend- 
ents of her house, was of the strongest. She was able to sur- 
round herself with a home atmosphere of her own choosing and 
with a crowd of artists, singers, writers and courtiers who were 
my lady’s knights, rather than my lord’s vassals. The lady of 
the manor house, again, friend of churchmen and intimate of 
statesmen, made it clear amid the changing life of the Renais- 
sance at the beginning of modern civilization, that although man 
may be the “ master” of the house, woman is the mistress of 


its functions. He may and still does rule all the conditions of 
vital existence, but she controls the realm of conventional so- 
ciety in its ethics, its esthetics, and its manifold customs. 

In any case, in near or remote times, the lady stands on a 
pedestal above the common life in privilege and protection, 
raised to distinction of personal outline and individual oppor- 


tunity either by slave laborers or serving attendants or at least 
by mechanisms that lessen her work for self or for family. She 
is placed and sustained there, for the most part, by some one 
man or some small class of men of power and wealth. In early 
times she owes her escape from that complete subordination of 
personal wish to family obligation that marks the lot of the 
mass of women, to her personal charms, physical or mental, and 
to her good fortune in securing the kind of husband who can 
afford and appreciate a lady for a wife. As family autonomy 
becomes more strictly outlined in historic periods, as the patri- 
archal system, whether more or less perfect in form, develops 
“noble blood,” as the growth of private property gives special 
power to the strong and the favored, she becomes able to in- 
herit “in her own right ” the chance to stand upon this pedestal 
and to attain this opportunity. As, for example, this same 
Judith, wife of AEthelwolf, was accounted “ noble” before her 
marriage and afterward sat upon an equal throne beside her 
royal husband. 
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The lady then, as daughter, wife or mother, is in a social po- 
sition elevated above the common life and can therefore begin to 
show special gifts of quality or faculty, although in a limited, 
“ feminine ” field of thought and action. She may, as a primary 
distinction, differ in her way of life from the unmitigated use- 
fulness demanded of the mass of her sex. She can have things 
done for her instead of always doing things for others. She 
may therefore have some leisure to learn, and still more im- 
portant, some chance to find out what she would like to be and 
to do on her own account. She can thus begin to develop that 
“infinite variety ” in womanliness which is the basis of selective 
love. She can begin to make conscious and to attach to her- 
self that idealism in man of which she is destined to become the 
custodian and guide. She can lead the way toward that “ play 
activity” of sex-attraction which gives the delicate touch of 
romance to the mating of men and women. She can, when risen 
to full self-consciousness, realize in sensitive temperamental re- 
action to the Time-Spirit of her day the essence of the intel- 
lectual life of man; even when still forbidden to share his formal 
learning. She can thus draw great and wise men to her inti- 
mate companionship by an appreciation untroubled by desire 
for self-expression. In this way she may become the special 
providence of artists and men of talent, inspire works of genius, 
and, incidentally, keep genius from starving to death before it 
has “‘ verified its credentials.” She can incite to noblest devotion 
to the State and stimulate activity to ends of personal and do- 
mestic, even ecclesiastical and civic, beauty. Emerson says: 
“‘Women stimulate production and finish literature and art in 
conversation.” He means here, of course, the lady of the cul- 
tured circles of society, and she has often become all that this 
implies. 

It took the lady a long time to emerge from the indistinguish- 
able mass of merely useful womanhood. The “ gentleman,” in 
the sense of a man who is served by slave, vassal or inferior 
of some sort and who can order others to relieve him of dis- 
agreeable tasks, arrived first. And naturally, since he so early 
secured the constant service of woman, as the first slave, before 
he could settle down sufficiently to tame for servitude his alien 
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captives or his own weaker brethren. The degraded condition 
of the high-caste Hindoo wife to-day shows how far the men of 
a race can go toward superior intellectual life, refinement of 
taste, high breeding in manners, freedom in choice of occupa- 
tion, and the capacity for noble friendships among their own 
sex, and yet leave their women behind in the darkness of ig- 
norance and domestic servitude. 

Not until some women were raised above the necessity of un- 
remitting drudgery, not until some wives were chosen for other 
than purely economic reasons or even those of family inherit- 
ance, could the lady appear. Not until the ideal of desirable 
womanhood included some sense of a social return from her 
leisure, and some perception of the advantage to man of shar- 
ing his pleasures with woman, could the class of the lady evolve. 
As members of such a class the lady has shown the special traits 
and functions of her order with well-defined outline. Certain 
things she must never do; certain others she must always do; 
and certain others she may attempt or should if possible accom- 
plish—quite in the same fashion as other classes in society have 
been differentiated. 

First, then, the lady must not work at the forms of labor 
demanded of the rest of her sex. At least she must not do so 
while the rules and practice of ladyhood are forming. After 
her social status is secure, and the ideal of the lady contains a 
character content as well as an economic differentiation, she may 
do many unusual things, and not imperil her caste. But, as in 
the case of all “ climbers,’ she must obey conventional taboo to 
the letter while winning her prominence. On the other hand, 
the lady must be as responsible for the comfort of her family by 
securing it through the manual labor of others as the common 
run of women through their own effort. She must efficiently 
oversee and direct her slaves or servants to the required ends 
of family comfort and well-being at whatever personal cost. 
The fundamental definition of lady still stands as “a woman 
at the head of a household.” Second, the lady must not earn 
money; she must not be a producer of any values not included 
in domestic and social occupations as outlined in the “ theory of 
the leisure class.” No one has ever been disturbed, it would 
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seem, at the actual overwork of women; either of the multitude 
or of a special class. The lady may properly labor to nervous 
prostration in superintending incompetent or too numerous 
helpers in a too elaborate scheme of life; but she must not use 
power toward “ self-support” in the accepted sense of that 
phrase. To become a wage-earner, or acquire a salary, even 
at congenial and comparatively easy work, has until very lately 
broken the caste of the lady. On the other hand, she may and 
should do all kinds of work that call for leisurely accomplish- 
ment and demand only personal or friendly standards of excel- 
lence. Fine needlework; decorative weaving; “‘ arts and crafts” 
in reminiscent play-work; illuminating or binding books that 
only wealth can own or preserve; preparing for and managing 
the often arduous duties of the salon or the drawing-room; “ en- 
tertaining,”’ not only intimate friends, but in the stately and for- 


mal commerce of society; all these things belong to her as by 
common consent. 

She is also associated with the cultivation of fruits and 
flowers in the garden which forms her appropriate out-of-door 


setting, and the love and service of tamed beasts are hers at 
command. She is close-linked with many forms of recreation 
and she may rightfully exhaust herself in play activity, but not 
as a professional worker. Men, as well as women, have so em- 
phasized this point—that the lady must not earn money or do 
things that servants do-—that various customs, like the foot- 
binding of the Chinese women, have been adopted, which forci- 
bly prevent the lady from being improperly useful. The reason 
for this on the part of men, as has been often shown, is their. 
desire to demonstrate their wealth and power by having in the 
family idle, or seemingly idle women, to “ show off,” while they 
retain for themselves the really interesting and important activi- 
ties. The other fact, however, that women’s energy estopped 
from old paths of labor always has found and always will find 
for itself other channels of activity, is less often noted. And 
the more important fact that the self-found ways of interest and 
effort which have been used by the lady have potential social 
value as well as a possible social danger, has still less often been 
demonstrated. 
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What are the main forms of activity which the lady has de- 
veloped and made peculiarly her own? 

In the first place, women of leisure and social command 
have quite universally displayed a seemingly natural tendency 
toward the refinement of manners and the elaboration of a social 
code. This code tends to become as exact and binding for 
domestic and recreative life as laws and military rule for busi- 
ness and statecraft. The social dangers inhering in this activity 
of highly placed women are plainly to be seen. The conven- 
tional code often leads to extremes of conservatism, to super- 
ficial ethics divorced from the common life and to the substitu- 
tion of canons of taste for laws of morality. The results have 
often made the reactions of domestic and “ society” standards 
upon the larger life of education, religion, politics and economics, 
hurtful to human growth. The lady has always tended too much 
toward confounding pleasant manners with good character; and 
to confusing with ethical values of the vital sort, those expres- 
sions of refinement and culture in dress, modes of politeness, 
easy command of the elegant in personal accomplishment, which 
it has been her main business to secure. Many women’s col- 
leges, and some women’s organizations, to-day show this ten- 
dency toward the small and superficial in moral judgment as a 
result of the ‘‘ sequestration of the feminine intellect.” On the 
other hand, the larger social value of regulated, gentle, thought- 
suggestive, artistic and cultural intercourse between men and 
women, age and youth, is definite and important. In the mis- 
cellaneous population of our own country it is coming to assume 
primary importance as the most difficult of social conditions to 
maintain. The modern tendency toward social progress is 
strikingly toward greater variety of relationship and associated 
effort among an increasingly diversified civic and national group. 
To-day, therefore, especially in the United States, we have the 
greatest need for expert guidance along most intricate social 
ways in carrying out collective regulations for the common good. 

The tendency of man, outside of his noble personal friend- 
ships with his chosen few, has always been, and in general still 
is, toward a free and easy manner with the crowd when “ off 
duty,” which often degenerates into coarseness or curtness; 
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while in serious relationships he tends as surely toward the posi- 
tions of chief and subordinate. Both of these masculine ten- 
dencies result in extreme clumsiness in the adjustment of details 
of fraternal action in the mass. This is shown with painful 
clearness in the difficulty experienced in making democracy 
“work.” What Ambassador Bryce justly called our own “ ad- 
ministrative awkwardness” keeps our technique of political ad- 
vance woefully behind our accepted ideals. The average man, 
although a “ good mixer” on the surface of things, has so far 
not attained the golden mean between command and intimacy 
in the more diffused but important social concerns. Especially 
is this true of the Anglo-Saxon man. He is not able to play the 
game of life “ like a gentleman ” except with his special cronies. 
Social democracy will demand of us all the manners of the noble 
of France, combined with the morals of the broader-minded 
puritan, and the skill of the great lady in keeping everyone in 
good humor. For social democracy, if it means anything at 
all, means a way of life which will include in social control, so- 
cial adjustment and social provision a thousand things now left 
to private arrangement or neglect. If, as Bagehot says, “ The 
ages of despotism were needed to set the mould of civilization,” 
—our present civilization of modified aristocracy with its coarse- 
fibred and partial political control—may it not be that the ages 
of conventional training in the artistic blending of personalities 
in polite society will presently justify themselves? 

Woman’s share in social culture, as the lady who can com- 
mand courteous treatment, as the creator of a group atmosphere 
in which all must show their best and none must browbeat or 
bore another, as mistress of the art of bringing useful and pleas- 
ant things to pass without friction and by the appeal of gentle- 
ness and good cheer, is surely not a small one. If, as we now 
think, the gifts of economic mastery and political control are to 
be tempered more and more by consideration, sympathy and 
mutual aid to ends of universal sharing of best things, the lady’s 
“diamond edition” object-lessons may well be copied in the 
large. The lady herself, however, will have to outgrow her nar- 
row prejudices and her caste distinctions if she is to take part 
in the process. Meanwhile, the gentle breeding and orderly 
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behavior which the lady displays and secures, her special sphere 
in which there is no coarse familiarity and no churlish avoid- 
ance, provide at least one small spot in the social organism in 
which compulsion becomes attraction and thought flowers to 
imagination and the commonplace itself becomes the rich soil 
of fair and happy living. In so far as the elaboration of a so- 
cial code, and the “ morality of personal habits,” and the at- 
tention to details of individual adjustment have concerned them- 
selves with normal forms of family life, and with cultural recre- 
ation, they have already enriched the larger social life. If the 
socialization of political and economic fields is to be extended, 
it must require an enlarged use of the same art of living. 

In the second place, the lady has succeeded in spiritualizing 
sex-attraction. ‘“‘Man does the courting,” says Professor 
Thomas, “ but woman controls the process.” The lady began 
early in her career to control the process to ends of romance, of 
intellectual stimulus, of refined pleasure that made appeal to 
something higher in man than the merely physical. Chivalry 
was the formalized and fantastic expression of the lady’s as- 
sumption of control of the process of courting. It was but a 
side-issue, it is true, in the business of human mating. It di- 
vorced “true love” from marriage. In chivalry, and the reign 
of the lady’s chosen “ courteous love,” the husband was not 
expected to be the lover. How could he be, when he chose the 
wife solely for State or family or property reasons? The lady’s 
knight, on the other hand, must never mix the gold of his un- 
selfish devotion with the alloy of fleshly desire. Such an arti- 
ficial separation of courtship and love from marriage and the 
founding of a home could, of course, have but a brief career of 
influence. But, like the doll-play of the girl-child that prophesies 
motherhood’s function with amusing variations, so chivalry 
showed, even in its extravagances, the way women meant their 
lovers should come to feel. Women thus wrought upon the 
only malleable masculine material the rude times afforded—the 
gentler scribes and clergy, teachers and artist-folk, who served 
the social needs of the castle. We cannot agree with Profes- 
sor Thomas that “‘ Chivalry, chaperonage and modern conven- 
tion are the persistence of the old race-habit of contempt for 
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women and of their intellectual sequestration.”” Many elements 
in these forms of treatment of women are such survivals of sex- 
aversion and contempt; but in chivalry, whatever else was in- 
volved, woman “ broke her taboo” in respect to real comrade- 
ship with a selected class of men. The master of the house, ab- 
sorbed in hunting, fighting, drinking and the game of class polli- 
tics, might despise the sort of man the lady used for doorway, as 
it were, into the masculine civilization from which she had been 
so long excluded: but our age does not despise, it honors such. 
The intellectual sequestration of woman began to open outward 
toward freedom and opportunity when in the early days of our 
civilization the great families taught the boy—‘ Richt well to 
back a steed,” the girl—*‘ As well to write and read.” 

In the third place, as has been already noted, it is always 
the lady in every epoch in which she has appeared, who has 
helped the man of wealth to become the discriminating patron of 
art and science, and on her own initiative has advanced the 
cause of learning. Moreover, as arbiter of taste she has largely 
determined many forms of thought-expression her time has cher- 
ished. As chief “ consumer” of luxuries and definer of “ neces- 
sary comforts” she has largely directed the course of craft and 
manufacture. As specifically the purchasing member of the 
household firm she has led the way (often disastrously it must 
be confessed) in all changes of fashion and in all popularizing 
of the canons of the studio. In the sphere of the recreative vo- 
cations she has clearly dominated social standards. Her practi- 
cal genius, however (her certificate of membership in her sex- 
guild), that unerring trend of the woman-nature toward that 
which directly concerns the well-being of individuals now living, 
has at once restricted and intensified the lady’s power of intel- 
lectual stimulus. She has shown scant welcome for “ naked 
thought,” for the impersonally, ideally remote. Not infre- 
quently, like the Rosamond pictured with such master-strokes by 
George Eliot, she has hung the burden of her selfish exactions 
about the neck of men, to strangle their highest ambitions. Of- 
tener, however, such is her genius for sympathetic appreciation, 
she has nourished in man a sort of greatness foreign to her own 
sex-development, as embodied in one beloved friend whose per- 
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sonality she has understood more perfectly than his thought. 
The woman-friendships of great men have passed into biog- 
raphy as a distinct social phenomenon; and the lady has often in 
such relationship become the mother of ideas, the stimulant to 
heroic effort, the inspirer of masterpieces treasured by the world. 
Tennyson makes King Arthur say: 


“I know of no more subtle master under heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid; 
Not only to keep down the base in man, 
But teach high thought and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man.” 


This is true; but perhaps a still more subtle master is that 
diffused and less personal influence of the “ ever womanly,” 
shown often by the older woman the youth may never dare wish 
to possess, who challenges his utmost height of being at every 
meeting-point of sympathy. 

So far as the lady has embodied this “ ever womanly,” and 
she has often embodied it in all-embracing appreciation and in 
all-prevailing charm, her past is secure. The women “ to know 
whom is a liberal education” have’ been socially worth their 
keep, whatever agency has settled the bills! 

The lady has now, however, fallen upon evil times. She is 
being pelted with bad names, the commonest and most stinging 
the epithet “ parasite.” And as she receives the blows of harsh 
criticism she is unable to preserve the splendid composure of 
Marie Antoinette among the rabble of the revolutionists, since 
she is no longer sustained by inner conviction of her own su- 
periority. She often apologizes for herself, a sure confession 
of weakening self-esteem. Sometimes she confesses her unreal- 
ity and seeks to transform herself to other patterns of womanly 
excellence. 

It is worth while, nevertheless (as always when brickbats or 
harsh words are being thrown around) to examine more care- 
fully than is the current custom, into the real significance of the 
modern indictment of the lady. True, she toils not, neither does 
she spin, and “ Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed ” like 
some of her! But is she grown not only obsolete but harmful? 

Olive Schreiner gives a deadly grading of womanhood from 
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the worth-while to the socially injurious. At the head stands the 
woman who “ bears children and at the same time labors in 
productive ways.” Next comes the woman who bears children 
and personally superintends their care and her home, but de- 
pends upon the man or men of the household for her own pecu- 
niary support. Third comes the woman who neither usefully la- 
bors nor bears children, but depends upon her husband for the 
material basis of life and gives him only a “ sex-equivalent.” 
At the bottom of the list, and not far from the third in her esti- 
mation, Olive Schreiner puts the prostitute who earns her liv- 
ing frankly by the sale of her body. The argument that makes 
the author of Woman and Labor declare the “ fine lady” to be 
‘the most deadly microbe which can make its appearance on the 
surface of any social organism,” although well-known, must be 
reiterated if serious attempt be made to answer the question: 
Is the non-earning woman a parasite? Women in the early 
days worked productively, had a recognized market-value, and 
also bore children and personally cared for them. As man has 
taken over from domestic crafts into shop and factory the in- 
dustries that women founded they have lost the chance to do 
their old work in the old ways. They must therefore labor in 
new fashion or sink into uselessness. Women of a selected class, 
by the use of slaves and servants have become inactive, the mere 
recipients of values, no longer creators but “ feeding on un- 
earned wealth.” ‘This hurts their nature and debases the social 
fabric. If a woman does no labor in her home which could 
properly make her self-supporting outside that home she is in 
duty bound to do something outside her home to justify her 
claim to support. The special social danger now apprehended 
by those who sum up the above indictments of the lady, is the 
possibility in modern times of having so many of her. In old 
times only a few at the top of favoring circumstance could be 
supported by the labor of men. Now the great middle class 
may successfully ape the fashions of nobility, and even the poor 
may imitate the customs that keep the married woman at least 
from entering “ gainful occupations.” Thus parasitism may 
spread to the very paupers! 

Mrs. Perkins Gilman outlines the way out of this social dan- 
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ger to be a wholesale movement of women into man’s special- 
ized industrial order, each woman to do for pay, whether single 
or married, with or without children, some work she has learned 
to do well; with women teachers, nurses, caretakers, and all 
whose specialties cover the home needs of children, housekeep- 
ing and the rest—to enable all women to make marriage and 
maternity an incident of experience rather than a vocation giv- 
ing material support. Ellen Key, on the opposite side, calls 
earnestly to women that they are on the wrong track even in the 
present movement toward specialization of this sort. She would 
have women not only face the lessening supply of domestic serv- 
ants with composure but dismiss such as they have, and all moth- 
ers and intimate women relatives of mothers, live for and with 
their children and kindred. She would make far more rather 
than less of maternity and family obligation and by the simple 
life within a home as complete as possible in itself, make the de- 
velopment of personality, fine, strong, effective, progressive, the 
only vocation of the average woman. She would, however, 
make permanent place and opportunity for the exceptional 
woman, born a specialist, to “ burgeon out her powers”; and 
she would make teachers and nurses “ mothers-at-large.” 
Somewhere between these extremes may lie the golden mean 
of wise decisions. But, meanwhile, is it true that the lady of to- 
day, who is cared for by her husband without hard labor either 
within or without the home, or who has inherited wealth that 
gives her problems of expenditure rather than of acquisition, is 
but a parasite? If she is married and bears and cares well for 
children, and makes a true home, she cannot be idle and must 
often work hard. If she has not married and has taken on some 
life-interest, intellectual, artistic, social, she is still employed; but 
perhaps in neither case in a manner that would make her easily 
or surely self-supporting. Does that fact alone make her a para- 
site? Nay, her social usefulness or harmfulness depends upon 
the kind of person she is rather than upon the definiteness of 
her economic status. “‘ Clear your minds of cant,” says Dr. 
Johnson; and the admonition is useful, whether the cant in ques- 
tion be the religious, the political or the economic, To-day we 
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are deafened by the economic cant, the translation in strident 
tones of all values into terms of dollars and cents. When a socio- 
logist talks about a “ thousand-dollar man” or a “ three-thou- 
sand dollar man,” he is talking as one who would measure a 
sunset by a railroad track. Using adequate human standards, a 
very great man may never be able to earn a thousand dollars a 
year, and a very small one or very dangerous one may capture 
his millions. The lady, therefore, should not be overcome with 
shame by epithets which deal only with commercial budgets. It 
may even fall to her lot to make the last stand against the over- 
emphasis of our adolescent social science upon the “ pay en- 
velope!”’ If so, success to her! 

The vital element in the modern criticism of the lady, and 
one which should be heeded with tragic earnestness, is that which 
calls attention to the wrong side of womanhood; the sinister as- 
pects of a really idle class of women debauched and coarsened 
by vulgar luxury. When Professor Ferrero shows us histori- 
cally the “‘ abuses of liberty”? of which privileged woman has 
been guilty, abuses “ greater than those of man because she 
exercises more power over him than he over her,” and also “ be- 
cause in the wealthier classes she is freer from the political and 
economic responsibilities that bind the man,” so that she can 
“easier forget her duty toward the race ”"—we see the danger 
that now besets the lady of our civilization, and through her, 
the race. 

There are three dominant tendencies of expression which the 
lady has shown. One, that of the specially gifted, toward indi- 
vidual and creative work. This cannot now be discussed. It 
belongs to a separate study. Of the other two, the tendency 
which Professor Ferrero has so searchingly revealed, is that 
toward the selfish exploitation of man and of all social agencies, 
even of the friends who love her best, for her own selfish, volup- 
tuous, irresponsible pleasure. The qualities which base or ig- 
norant or pleasure-seeking men have bred in her for their own 
gratification, grown monstrous in independent social power, at 
last endanger the very institutions man most highly values. It 
must never be forgotten that the lady has flowered out of the 
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soil of unselfish service of her kind; that mother-nature which 
common womanhood expresses. If she rashly and wickedly 
strives to draw her life-force through the air of wanton coquetry 
from the sap of healthier growths (like the orchid, beautiful, 
fantastic, but uncanny), she withers at the centre of her being, 
and becomes a parasite indeed. That the suddenly acquired 
luxury of undisciplined classes, that the brazen domination of 
wealth in our American life, tend to produce among us women 
of the lady rank, and their pitiful imitators among the ignorant 
poor, who ignore every duty and outrage every womanly ideal, 
is terribly true. They are, so far as they exist, the most tragic 
force for social friction and national disintegration in American 
society. It is to prevent the increase of the social dangers in- 
hering in a womanhood thus debauched by selfishness, greed and 
the pursuit of pleasure as the business of life, that the leaders of 
thought among women should chiefly address themselves. This 
is more vital than the immediate settlement of the intricate prob- 
lems of the economic position of the married woman with chil- 
dren. 

And to this end such leaders should refuse to accept finan- 
cial values, especially such as are reckoned only on the basis of 
the market-price of labor, as the only classification of the use- 
ful or the useless in womanhood. The revolution in woman’s 
work caused by the vast industrial changes of the last century 
do indeed make necessary radical readjustments in her economic 
life. Only the childish fear to attempt the full solution of diffi- 
cult problems. Hence all thanks are due to those women who 
are bravely thinking their own preferred solutions through to 
logical ends; whether they are ranged with Mrs. Gilman’s 
piquant audacity of wholesale settlements on a new basis, or with 
Ellen Key’s ponderous and solemn moral appeal for a rebirth 
of the oldest in the newest womanhood. Nothing is out of place 
in discussion of the unavoidable puzzles of life and labor that 
to-day press upon enlightened women, except bigotry and cow- 
ardice. In this field of vast social changes and their reaction 
upon womanhood, however, as in all environmental pressure 
upon the individual, we all live before we can learn a rule of 
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living; and we are taught what that rule must be by necessary ex- 
perimentation. Some 


“ Motion, toiling in the gloom, 
Yearning to mix itself with life,” 


ordains our course. In the sphere of character, however, the 
light of purpose illumines the path we may choose to follow. 
And here the standards are of moral values and we have as 
guide 
“The perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, to command.” 


The third tendency of the lady in self-expression, and hap- 
pily the one that influences by far the larger company of the priv- 
ileged women of our civilization, is that toward a broadening 
and deepening and spiritualizing of the maternal function to ends 
of vital nourishment of the mind and heart of the race. The 
briefest recital of the social service of the lady in modern times 
would show beyond peradventure how much of the sharing of 
the commonwealth of the race is due to her activity. This 
service tests the value of the lady; her right to live and to be 
cherished as an asset rather than a parasite, whatever her eco- 
nomic position. She who feeds the best in the larger life (as 
humble mothers nurse their babes out of their own abundant 
health) needs no excuse for being. Said the dying Bunsen to his 
wife: “In thy face have I seen the Eternal.” 

Said Dante, musing on his Beatrice: 


“A new intelligence doth love impart 
Which guides the upward path; 
When I behold in honor dight ” 


the lady— 
“Who doth shine in splendid light.” 


Deep in the aspiration of humanity is implanted the majestic 
and lovely figure of her who is the embodiment of the true, the 
beautiful and the good. No abuse of women, no tyranny of law 
or custom that degraded mothers and sold maidens in the 
marketplace, could ever destroy that ideal of perfect woman- 
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hood. Literature and art have brought it forth to sight and 
named it Wisdom and Justice and Purity and Hope and Joy and 
Love. In such prophecy it is approved as true. The supreme 
social need, now as ever, is that living women shall not violate 
that ideal but help its realization. It is the supreme gift of the 
lady to social culture that at her best she has drawn mar: to her 
as to a “‘ fair, divided excellence” in such fashion that he has 
been compelled to look above to face her, and thus has linked 
the marriage of hearts to the up-climbing of the race. 





SEMELE 


STEPHEN PHILLIPS 


EMELE, lying in the arms of Jove, 
S In madness of too curious womanhood, 

Or in a woman’s perilous vanity, 
Looked up into his face, and murmured thus: 
‘“* Thou visitest me secret from the sky, 
But as an earthly lover; yet I know 
Thou art a god descending in deep night 
Down from the flashing silence of the stars, 
Immortal, for the touch of mortal lips. 
As thou art god, beloved, swear to me 
One thing that I shall ask thee to fulfil.” 
Then answered glorious Jove, in human guise, 
O’er-raptured by the human after heaven: 
‘I swear to thee the oath no god may break, 
By stream of Styx, the holy wave of hell, 
Rippling for ever in the ear of souls, 
That whatsoe’er thou askest I will grant. 
And yet be fearful of too large request; 
Remember thou art mortal and must pass.” 
Then Semele said sweetly in his ear, 
“* This then I ask, that when thou com’st again, 
It shall be in full glory as a god, 
In flaming splendor, and in rolling power. 
Love me as clear god, not as god disguised! 
I crave thy majesty as thou my kiss.” 
She sighed once on his lips, then hid her face. 
But Jove was sorely troubled at her words. 
“* Alas!” he cried, “‘ release me from this oath, 
Which, if I swear it, Styx will ne’er relent; 
Should thus I visit thee, then would’st thou die, 
Shrivelled in glory insupportable. 
Then ask some other thing that thou mayst live, 
Since, if I woo thee in my proper shape, 
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Thou shalt be strewn in ashes from my eyes.” 
“But I will ask no other thing of thee,” 
Semele answered; ‘‘ and what thou hast said, 
Incites me, being woman, to persist. 

But, if I die, I die a dazzling death. 

Swear then by Styx that thou wilt do this thing.” 
And by that Stygian river, by whose wave 

No god may swear, and of his oath be free, 
Jove swore that he would come in his own shape, 
Knowing that of that glory she must die. 

And Acheron heard, and through his stagnant pools 
Muttering, recorded sullenly the oath. 

So on the after midnight when she stood 

Mortal with fluttering heart on the dark hill, 

A god broke up the heaven, and coming down, 
Lightened and thundered out of her the life, 
Making the woman ashes in mid-air. 





LA MENDIANTE 


FRANCES GREGG 


OW ye surge past! 

H Eager, intent ye sweep. 
Even so eager the backward current. 
But where are ye gone— 


Ye who have known me? 
J'ai faim! 


Wistful I stand: 
What great end attain ye, 
That your faces are so illumined? 
Ah, where are you gone— 
Ye who have known me? 
J'ai faim! 


Who are ye who gaze deep in my eyes 
And are swept on with the current? 
Are ye some of them who have known me? 
Ayez pitie—pitié de moi! 
Jai faim! 


II 


AMCENITAS 


The confused sweet music of his memories. 


I HAVE heard the pipings of Pan,— 


Ah—something I remember. . . 
An hour,—sunlight,—sweet winds, and 
then forgotten— 


Yet know I naught of forgetting, 
Since thou art ever with me, . . . 
thou slender reed! 
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My lips on thine sweet music drawing— 
And yet—drew I strange beauty 


from lips more warm? 


Ah—something I remember . . . 
Pools reflecting night—my arms seem empty! 
Did I not hold something—a slender 


thing and white? 
But no—’twas thou,—thou and I commingling. 


Yet hear I something fluttering . . . 
My heart laughs high with glee! 

And feel I something swaying .. . 
And arms entwining me! 


Ah—now ’tis gone,—was’t thou—thou slender reed 
That so bewitchéd me? 
Why gaze I in the thickets—and think on 


scarlet flowers? 
Ah—something I remember . . . 


III 


TREES BY THE WATER 


JEMONS, they say, dwelt in you once, and I know it! 
For, see, you would trap me to come to your shelter, 
Your sweet roots outstretching in water .. . 

(How ye would enfold me, did I yield to your tempting!) 
Ye children of water, ye know this great warring, 

This endless long struggle ‘tween us and these soulless! 
(How your outstretched roots tempt me!) 

Ye daughters and sons of the stars and streams and the dew, 
Ye menads of wistful faces, incarnated anew, 

Ye know this long warring ’tween us and these soulless. 

(Ah, shall I yet yield me and step down in that water? 

To lie close in the clasp of your moss-hung long arms, 

Your branches above me— 
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How you would laugh, you wild rippling water, 
As you bore off my soul!) 
Ah Hyé, once goddess, does thy power still hold me? 


IV 


A REED 


H, there is bleeding and I am bent down, 
A: that was swaying and lissome and strong,— 
I, that stood up from the earth, from the water, 
I am bent down. 


Soft flows the water past tenderly soothing, 
Yet shrink I from this that once was my loving. 
Idle the hand was that so ruthlessly brake me, 
Nor cared for the thing the long dying 

Would make me. 


Ah, there is bleeding and I am bent down, 
I, that was wind-kissed, that was fashioned for song, 
I, that stood up from the earth, from the water, 

I am bent down. 





INDIAN SONGS 
Mary AUvusTIN 


I 


SONG FOR THE PASSING OF A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN 


[From the Paiute] 


o thy way in comeliness! 
Strong sun across the sod doth make 


Such quickening as thy countenance. 


Pursue thy unguessed errand and pass by; 

I am more worth for what thy passing wakes, 
Great races in my loins to thee that cry! 

My blood is redder for thy loveliness. 
Prosper; be fair; pass by! 


II 


SONG OF A PASSIONATE LOVER 


[From the Yokut] 


OME not near my songs, 
( : You who are not my lover, 
Lest from out that ambush 
Leaps my heart upon you! 


When my songs are glowing 
As an almond thicket 

With the bloom upon it, 
Lies my heart in ambush 
All amid my singing; 

Come not near my songs, 
You who are not my lover! 


Do not hear my songs, 
You who are not my lover! 
684 
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Over-sweet the heart is 

Where my love has bruised it, 
Breathe you not that fragrance, 
You who are not my lover; 
Do not stoop above my heart 
With its languor on you, 

Lest I should not know you 
From my own belovéd, 

Lest from out my singing 
Leaps my heart upon you! 








ART, LIFE AND CRITICISM 


EpWIN ByJORKMAN 


A _ RT, which merges man’s sense of beauty with his in- 


stinct for self-expression, lies as close to life as any 

other form of human activity. It is neither a fair 
bubble, too frail for serious men’s consideration, nor an exotic 
fruit ripening for a few chosen spirits on some enchanted isle to 
which passage can be bought only by surrender of ordinary hu- 
man cares and concerns. On the contrary, art, seen in the light 
of modern knowledge, appears as an instrument forged by life 
for the promotion of its most essential purpose—its own per- 
fection. Therefore, art comes to all who will receive it as the 
messenger and missionary of a great life-force—nay, it is itself 
such a force, bringing with it powers of lasting value to our 
whole existence: a new vision, a new perception, a new inspira- 
tion. Out of it grows a keener pleasure in life, a greater har- 
mony with it, a better understanding of it, and, for this reason, 
a stronger hold on it. 


Art is many things, both at once and successively, and it has 
a legitimate right to be every one of them. What these multi- 
tudinous shapes are—shapes that art may assume and still be 
art—does not concern me for the moment. I am now dealing 
with art in its highest form alone. To the question of what 
this form stands for, I answer unhesitatingly: EXPERIMENTAL 
CREATION. 

What life itself does with its multiform host of real creatures 
in order to accomplish its own perfection, that we do with the 
creatures to which our imaginations give a fictitious existence, 
whether it be in marble, on canvas, or in words. Life’s way is 
undoubtedly the more effective. But in the beginning of things, 
at least, our way is the kinder, and in the long run it is perhaps 
also the quicker. 

In art we set the problems of existence, solve them tentatively, 
listen to the discussion that ensues, and decide whether our so- 
lution be worthy of translation into actual living. If we find that 
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we have met with failure, nothing is lost but some time and en- 
ergy that might have been spent much less profitably. If we had 
undertaken the same experiment in reality—with ourselves and 
with the bodies and souls of our relatives and friends and towns- 
men—what a result there would have been, of sorrow, of pain, 
of strife, and of death! 

Art in its highest form may, therefore, be regarded as man’s 
most time-saving and labor-saving device. In this form all art 
need not be cast, as I have already indicated, but toward that 
form all art and all the arts should ever be tending. Only as 
preparation for it the earlier and less ambitious stages of art find 
a warrant for their continued existence. Those who raise the 
cry of “art for art’s own sake” no less than those who ask 
blindly, “‘ What is the use of art anyhow?” should remember 
that the art which exists for itself alone, which craves nothing 
but formal perfection, and which does not aim beyond pleasing 
the senses—whether it be the senses of the appreciator or of its 
own creator—is to the highest art what childhood is to mature 
manhood. It is a school, a mastering of means to an end. 

Man must learn to walk before he undertakes to fight; he 
must learn to read before he can dream of studying. In the 
same way art must develop and master a technique, it must 
wrestle with and conquer its material, before it can enter on its 
final and only true mission: that of tentatively and inexpensively 
solving the problems of existence in order that, through such 
solutions, not only man’s life but all life may be raised to ever 
more exalted levels of perfection. 

Implied in this conclusion we find the principal reason by 
which the cry of “ art for art’s own sake” may be warranted. 
For art should not be subjugated to the service of any other vital 
activity except indirectly. The task of art, this means, is not, as 
has so often been mistakenly contended, to serve religion, or sex, 
or morals, or science, or man’s personal desires. Art, if it be 
sincere, can submit to no other mastership than that of life itself 
—of life in all its fulness and majesty and glory. And by serv- 
ing life, art serves also everything that forms part of life. 


Poetry—using the word to denote all creative, imaginative 
literature—is to practical life what the laboratory is to science. 
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It isolates distinct phases and moments of life under artificial 
conditions and is thus enabled to place them before us in such 
light that we perceive clear outlines of causes, relationships and 
motives where previously our eyes beheld nothing but confusion. 
For this reason its social object—its mission to those for whom it 
is written—may also be described as VICARIOUS FUNCTIONING. 

In the books and in the theatre we live “ by deputy,” so to 
speak. We face danger and death, and we suffer all the accom- 
panying emotions, without risking a hair on our heads. Experi- 
mentally—and without having to encounter any lurking Nemesis 
—we commit every crime and practise every virtue, hold every 
imaginable opinion and lead every conceivable form of life. 
Thus we learn one valuable lesson after another, both about life 
in general and about the intricate workings of our own souls. 
Poetry is, indeed, what Matthew Arnold called it, a “ criticism 
of life ’’; but it is so in the sense of being a school for better and 
higher and more effective living. And I have a strong suspicion 
that, somehow, it serves this purpose even when it appears in 
the disguise of ‘‘ dime novels” and “ penny dreadfuls.” 


The nature of art was to begin with entirely material, as it 
was aimed at nothing but to please the senses. Like everything 
else pertaining to man, however—like love, for instance—it has 
passed through a long course of evolution, the result of which 
has been a steady increase of the spiritual element. To-day art 
may be said to be material only in its means, while wholly spirit- 
ual in its ultimate aims; for even the pleasure of the senses, 
which still constitutes its primary and fundamental appeal, has 
become spiritualized. Thus art has developed into an embodi- 
ment not only of beauty, but of truth and goodness in forms 
pleasing to the senses. It has become a tangible and material 
representation of united beauty, truth, and worth. 


Why do certain forms please us and others not? We reply 
that the pleasing ones stimulate the nerves and provide normal 
functional exercise. But why do they produce this effect? Can 
it be that life wants to suggest the advantage, the vital value, of 
design, of symmetry, of order? That it wants to tempt us into 
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employing rhythmical and symmetrical processes to the greatest 
possible extent? That it has provided a pleasure—in this case 
as in all others—which lures us on toward what is helpful and 
right? 

Everywhere life’s effort at improvement, perfection, seems to 
have for its immediate object. to fit us into the world we occupy 
by increasing intimacy with its laws and tendencies. And no 
law seems more important than that which demands that all pro- 
gressive, constructive, creative movement be rhythmical. Thus, 
by planting in us the sense of beauty—which is at bottom a sense 
of rhythm so strong that its effects are almost hypnotic—life may 
be said in a very literal sense to be ever striving to place us “ in 
tune with the universe.” 


It is characteristic of all art with an effective appeal that it 
removes us—that is, our interest, our concentrated attention— 
not out of ourselves, as is often said, but away from the things 
and feelings and thoughts with which our ordinary life is most 
closely associated. It cuts the ties, so to speak, between us and 
all such matters momentarily, thus setting us free to be ourselves 
more fully, to live our own soul-lives more intensely and com- 
pletely, to centre our entire attention on those mysterious inner 
happenings that are almost inexpressible in words. A(rt in its 
highest forms does not produce self-forgetfulness but self- 
realization of an extraordinary intensity and vividness. 


Because art has its origin in and constitutes a particular ex- 
pression of that great natural impulse which makes for change 
and improvement, it seems only logical and right to hold that, 
other things being equal, the poet who sings the praise of things 
as they are cannot take full rank with him who sings the changing 
order and the day to come. 


In fact, an artist may be said to give at all only in so far as 
what he gives is new. And he gives greatly only in so far as he 
connects what is new in his work with that which is made old by 
it. The art that merely imitates may still be art, but one born 
with the mark of death on it. And the art that forgets its own 
origins is like a shooting star which lights up the horizon for a 
brief moment and then is no more to be seen. 
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Poetry began by dealing with the past alone. Ages had to 
pass before the present and the future entered in at all—and 
even then they played rarely the part of central themes. To this 
day, in spite of all the Utopias and Apocalypses, poetry remains 
largely retrospective. And this is still more the case with criti- 
cism—so much so that this form of intellectual activity more than 
any other one tends in the direction of actual retrogressive- 
ness. 

And not only are the critics constantly turning their eyes 
backward, until many of them can think of the future only as a 
hopeless “ devolution ”’—an inglorious degeneration from the 
escaping glories of the past—but they are persistently looking to 
art alone for standards by which to judge art. Not only are they 
measuring the books of to-day by the life of the past, but by 
books in which that life is given them at second hand. Thus 
their course tends as a rule away from life, while the foremost 
task of the genius they should appreciate and interpret is to 
bring art into renewed and more complete touch with life. 


Of course, the critic has a right to proclaim a work of art a 
“* classic °—a model, that is, of what may be held the best re- 
corded achievement in this particular art form—but he must not 
set up such a work as a type according to which has to be fash- 
ioned whatever is to be counted good and perfect in art. It is 
the nailing down and narrowing down of ideals that is danger- 
ous: the acceptance of any point as the final one in the progress 
of art. As long as we do not think we have reached perfection, 
we are on the way to it; the moment we think ourselves arrived, 
our faces are turned away from that goal. 

The critic who forgets that tradition, or convention, is 
merely the starting point of new invention, that order exists only 
so that progress may grow out of it, cannot but end up in spiritual 
ossification and stultification. On the other hand, the artist who 
forgets that progress must have order for its foundation, that in- 
vention is nothing but the natural development of tradition and 
convention, is as inexorably headed for anarchy and oblivion. 


The older criticism, which approached the work from the sen- 
suously esthetical standpoint alone, has performed its work in the 
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main. Our standards of taste, so far as form is concerned, have 
been pretty well determined and are likely to remain compara- 
tively stable hereafter. A process of refinement and polishing 
will probably continue as long as there is any art at all, but this 
process will no longer involve issues of paramount interest. 
Hereafter the contents and the spirit—the life we choose for the 
building of our art, and the attitude we take toward all life— 
will furnish the main issues in all debates of matters artistic. 
Taste will be involved as before, but taste will have to be con- 
sidered in a new light: it will be the taste of the whole soul, not 
of the senses, or of the emotions, or of the intellect alone. And 


perhaps it will also be the taste of the race rather than of indi- 
vidual man. 


There are still those who would confine the critic’s office to 
a dealing with nothing but the artistic, or zsthetical, side of an 
art work, leaving the rest of what that work may contain to the 
philosopher and the moralist, or ignoring it entirely. Such spe- 
cialization, could it be carried out, would be bound to result in 
failure. The elements entering into a work of art are so inter- 
mingled, they are constantly interacting, each one lending force to 
the appeals made by the others. Without full consideration of 
all these elements at once and in conjunction, the proper appre- 
ciation and correct estimate of a work becomes practically im- 
possible. It is inevitable, therefore, that the critic should be a 
thinker and a reformer no less than an artist—that he should 
judge whatever works come under his attention from the intellec- 
tual and ethical as well as from the purely esthetical viewpoint. 

One might aptly say of the true critic that he must know 
everything. He has not only to codrdinate all the arts, but he 
must also be able to correlate art to human thought in its en- 
tirety, revealing the presence of general laws of life in the realm 
of art, and tracing the constant interaction between art and all 
other forms of human activity. To do this, he must be familiar 
not only with the chief masterpieces of the art with which he is 
dealing, but with the substance and sum of the most advanced 
thought of his own day in every direction. 

A critic of this kind is more concerned with where and how 
a work, an artist, an epoch, may have succeeded than with any 
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instances of failure. The negative side can by no means be ne- 
glected. But it matters more always, both to mankind and to 
art, what has been gained than what has been missed, in and 
by any given artistic manifestation. 

To reach its highest potentiality of efficiency and truth, criti- 
cism must work with theories just as much as science does. The 
only thing to be remembered is, that these theories have only the 
same claim to consideration and duration as those of science: 
they last as long as they “ work.” They are simply tools or 
instruments, serving to support, to amplify, and to correct the 
critic’s individual taste and judgment. The tentative acceptance 
of such theories or principles—whether worked out into a “ sys- 
tem”’ or not—leaves plenty of scope for the subjective spirit, 
the personal equation, to assert itself in their formulation, appli- 
cation and modification. 


We hear so much about decadence in art and literature, and 
yet no two physicians seem to agree on a proper diagnosis of 
this mysterious disease. As I see it, there are two kinds of deca- 
dence: one natural and beneficial; the other wholly negative and 


destructive. The former reduces the art ideal of the moment to 
its extreme consequences, thereby preparing the way for its 
greater and more vital successor. It is indirectly constructive by 
destroying what has outlived its period of validity and value. It 
is in reality transitory rather than decadent. The second form is 
truly decadent because essentially life-denying. And it consists 
not only in the acceptance of ennui, of everything’s futility, as an 
integral part of life, but in the vaunting of this acceptance as a 
mark of spiritual superiority. 

Leaving this only genuine form of decadence aside, it may 
be asserted that even those periods which seem most barren 
have their use and justification as well as their logical explana- 
tion. At certain times the work to be done must needs be de- 
structive rather than constructive, for art and literature have 
also their autumnal and vernal seasons, their moments of harvest 
and of sowing. The character of the work cannot fail to be in- 
fluenced by this fact. 

The unwillingness of the human mind to accept leaps, no less 
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than the inability of life to make leaps—notwithstanding all ap- 
pearances to the contrary—necessitates the gradual preparation 
of any forward move. Before a new ideal can be set up the 
older one must be shaken from its throne—a task that is not ac- 
complished quickly or without expenditure of much precious 
energy. ‘This task of undermining the doomed ideal is com- 
monly performed by those who remain orthodox rather than by 
the heretics that herald the coming new. And the task consists 
largely in the overzealous reduction of yesterday’s truth into to- 
morrow’s absurdity. 

Such periods, commonly fruitful in wails over the threatened 
or already consummated demise of all art, are genuinely deca- 
dent—that is, tending toward death—only in the sense in which a 
partly dismantled structure may be called a ruin during its period 
of reconstruction. Fashions shift and vanish in art as elsewhere. 
Art forms that have served and outlived their purpose may die. 
But art and poetry do not die. The verse epic may change into 
the prose novel. The modern prose drama may supersede the 
historic verse drama. Those who are ever looking back for 
lost perfections may call this decay or death. But the epic and 
the drama live on, protean, ever renewed, endless in the sense 
that man himself is endless. In other words, no valid art form 
will die until man is done with it forever—just as man shall not 
die until life be done with him. 

When the pessimists, whether they be artists or critics or 
scientists, speak to us of decadence as if the end of all that is 
beautiful and good and true had come at last, it is well to bear 
in mind that the border-line between sleep and death has never 
been sharply defined. It happens frequently that one thought 
dead rises refreshed, glorified, and drunk with the memory of 
marvellous dreams. 


The artist’s intentions are practically negligible when his 
work is to be judged. They concern nobody but himself and the 
students of psychology. To such a degree do I hold this true 
that I am willing to apply it even in cases when genuine art works 
have fallen under the accusation of being “‘ immoral.” 

Although passionately jealous on bebalf of the freedom of 
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art and poetry, and though unalterably averse to any censorship 
but that exercised by the public itself, I have to acknowledge more 
than one instance when, in my opinion, the liberty demanded by 
the artist has degenerated into license, and plain coarseness has 
been put forward as actuality artistically viewed—all with the 
finest intentions. 

Mirbeau in France, D’Annunzio in Italy, and Strindberg in 
Sweden have furnished instances of this kind, and in each case it 
would imply serious injustice to doubt the purity of the offending 
writer’s purpose. In such cases the critic must, of course, be no 
less candid in speaking of the work itself than in his tracing of 
the motives underlying it. And his opinion of the latter must 
not bias his judgment on the former. 

What we call coarse, vulgar, vile, is nothing positive. It 
marks purely negative elements—a retardation of growth, a tar- 
rying behind on levels above which the larger part of mankind 
have risen. The foundation of art is selection, not all-inclusive- 
ness. The artist whose choice by preference falls on the coarse 
and the vile may successfully defend his right to such a choice, 
but he must not complain if his exercise of that right be deemed 
a reason for judging his work inferior in value. The coarse or 
the vulgar can never be regarded as beautiful in itself. It may be 
needed for the completion of a picture which nevertheless is 
beautiful in its entirety. The use of those elements must, how- 
ever, depend on their inevitability in the picture presented. 


Modern criticism began with the assertion that an artist’s 
work should be studied in the light of his life. We of a later day 
contend that his life, in so far as it be worthy of any attention 
at all, must be studied in the light thrown on it by his work. To 
us, viewing art from its appreciative or social side, the work is 
not only the more important thing as compared with the man, 
but it is also the more veracious, the more real thing. 


Hegel established the theory that a great man is the result 
of his time. In recent years the Frenchman Gabriel Tarde has 
divided mankind into inventors and imitators, and to the former 
he traces all progress made by the race. In these two seemingly 
incompatible theories we find two sides of the same truth. 
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Ibsen said once that the greatest poet is he who stands near- 
est to the future. I should prefer to say that he is greatest who 
roots himself most firmly in the past while reaching farthest into 
the future. The great artist, like every great man, absorbs into 
his own soul the essence of what the race has thought and felt 
and aspired up to that time. To this he adds something that is 
wholly his own. But the mere fact that he has made such an 
addition does neither establish his greatness nor carry the race 
forward. What follows is a process of natural selection. Each 
artist offers his contribution to the mass of men, and only what is 
favored and accepted by that mass goes into the race-life and 
becomes feelings, thoughts, and deeds from which springs the 
future. 

In the course of this process, which goes on without inter- 
ruption in the field of artistic endeavor as well as everywhere 
else, the mass picks with unerring precision not what is absolutely 
best, if such a thing may be said to exist, but what is best for 
them, best for the moment. Side by side with the work that gains 
the sanction of their applauding imitation may stand another one 
totally unheeded or ignominiously rejected—a work which, never- 
theless, by some later day and generation may be proclaimed its 
adequate expression and supreme model. So it must be. No in- 
justice has been done. The work that appears before the hour 
to which it belongs will have to wait in obscurity—or die as 
surely as the bird of passage returning north while the ice still 
lies thick on river and lake. 


“ Art,” said Richard Wagner, “is not a product of mind 
alone, which produces science, but also of that deeper impulse 
which is unconscious.” 

This reservation against the part ascribed to conscious in- 
tellect by a time priding itself on its cold rationality does not 
mean that the artist gets by divine grace ALL that is needed for 
his art; that he has but to sit down with crossed hands and wait 
for the call of inspiration, or that, in spite of his wholly passive 
attitude, all the wisdom of the ages will flow into his work. 

His part it is to prepare himself for the sacrament which the 
conception and birth of every true art work constitutes. This 
he must do by constant observation and study, by exercise of the 
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widest and most tolerant sympathy, and, above all, by disciplining 
his soul until all narrowly self-interested aims and desires have 
become subordinated to his life purpose. 

The outward form of his work is like a vessel of wondrous 
beauty, sweet and satisfying and soul-warming to behold. Life 
has granted him the skill and the fancy needed to shape it. But it 
must have some kind of content lest it fall short of its purpose— 
of the end for which Life wanted it formed. And it is the 
artist’s spirit that will give the contents, that must be poured into 
the vessel until it is full to overflowing. 

Nothing else the vessel can or may hold. And on him, the 
artist—not on “ time and place and circumstance,” or on tradi- 
tion, or on any outside cause—will it depend in the last instance 
whether that spirit shall be vulgar or refined, ignorant or in- 
formed, narrow or catholic, self-seeking or self-surrendering, 
life-retarding or life-promoting. 

And let me, with recurrence to a previous thought, add this: 
it is the inspiration of the artist that counts, not his intention; it 
is the spirit speaking through him, often independently of his con- 
scious reason, that stamps his work in its relation to the forward 
urge of Life—and that spirit is not necessarily the one of which 
he speaks or for which he pleads in his work. 


The poetry that prevailed until recently was sometimes super- 
naturalistic and sometimes naturalistic, but it was always fatal- 
istic. The poetry of the new day will be humanistic and opti- 
mistic. It will combine a frank and open-eyed recognition of 
man’s tremendous odds with a firm faith in his power of sur- 
mounting them. It will be guided and inspired by understanding 
of man’s real nature as well as of the true basis of his happiness, 
and it will use its glories to urge him in the right direction. 

This new poetry will, above all, keep in mind man’s dual na- 
ture : the indissoluble connection between the racial and individual 
aspects of his existence. Thus it will be able to escape the tragic 
“ either-or ” of the older literature—that fatal determination to 
realize the absolute or confess all life a dismal failure. Hav- 
ing known only two moods—the futile rebellion of pessimism, 
and the fatuous faith of blind idealism; neither one of which was 
able to give full expression to life’s reality—poetry will now 
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eschew both in order to imbue itself with the spirit of rational 
optimism, or meliorism: the faith that all the evils of human 


existence are gradually remediable through disinterested and 
concerted human action. 


The new humanism, with which art and poetry, as well as 
philosophy and science, are now pregnant, may be said to have 
three dimensions, thus proving itself a truly living thing. First it 
has length—so far as man is concerned, man himself is the centre 
of the universe and the “ measure of all things.” Then it has 
width—nothing less than the whole race can be embraced in 
man’s feeling of kinship and solidarity. Finally it has height— 
nothing short of divinity, or all-inclusive consciousness without 


limit in time or space, can be accepted as the final goal of man’s 
aspiration. 





PUBLIC EXECUTION OF PUBLIC WORK 


GENERAL H. M. CurrrENDEN 


GENERALLY accepted theory concerning public work 
A is that it cannot be as well performed by the direct as 

by the indirect method, or, in more familiar terms, by 
day labor as by contract; that public authority—Government, 
State, county, municipal or other—is not qualified to do work on 
its own account; and that its function in obtaining what it wants 
should be limited to specification, leaving the detail of procuring 
it to private agencies. Another form of the same idea is that 
Government should do no work direct which private agencies 
can do equally well (of course, such agencies insist on being sole 
judge) and that direct work by public authority is an invasion 
of private rights, an interference with the natural course of busi- 
ness, and a curtailment of individual freedom and initiative. 
The ne plus ultra of this line of argument is the cry of paternal- 
ism, socialism and other phantom evils which assume a sinister 
aspect by their very vagueness, just as harmless objects often 
loom black and hideous when seen through a fog. The present 
article is an attempt to show that this common theory is without 
rational basis; that public work by public agencies direct is often, 
if not generally, the better method, and that the contrary belief 
is the source of immense disadvantage to the public welfare. 
At the same time, no sweeping condemnation of the existing sys- 
tem is intended, and its necessity under present conditions in 
many, if not the majority, of cases is admitted. The limit of 
effort will be to draw a reasonable line between those classes of 
public work to which the direct method may now, in the interests 
of public morality and efficiency, be advartageously applied, and 
those to which such application, in the near future at least, would 
be of doubtful expediency. 

The fundamental defect of the indirect, or contract, method 
of doing work is its temptation to dishonesty. Two antagonistic 
forces are set to work. The contractor’s compensation is a 
profit—the difference between what the work costs him and what 
he is paid for it by the principal. Now the system of profit 
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always and everywhere fosters wrong-doing. It is inherently a 
vicious system. As applied to the case in hand its direct tendency 
is to make the contractor give as little as he can for what he 
receives, and this leads to all sorts of peculation and often to 
downright fraud and corruption. The tendency is so natural 
and so well recognized that it is accepted as a matter of course 
and the most difficult and annoying duty which falls to the lot 
of an official in charge of public work is that of devising meas- 
ures which may even partially circumvent it. Wholly to cir- 
cumvent it has never been found possible. Some of the greatest 
scandals of public life are its direct and legitimate outgrowth, 
and its mischief appears not only during the life of the con- 
tractor, but often creeps to light years afterwards when de- 
fective work gives way and malefactors are out of reach. 

The evil of the system begins with the very beginning of a 
contract in that feature which is usually considered the corner- 
stone of its merit. Ifa purchase or service is thrown wide open 
to the public so that everyone may have an equal chance to bid 
upon it (say what he will furnish or do it for) this very fact of 
free competition must, it would seem, result in the largest re- 
turn for the least outlay. In practice, however, the theoretical 
result is seldom realized. There is the danger of collusion, or 
pooling of interests, whereby prices are held up and the profit 
shared by the bidders. There is the system of “ unbalanced” 
bids, or of gambling on the chances that items on which extrava- 
gant prices are bid will prove to be larger in quantity and the 
others smaller than estimated. These and other influences inter- 
fere with free and untrammelled competition and rarely do the 
prices in a large and varied contract bear a consistent relation to 
the actual cost. A public official has to be constantly on guard at 
this stage of the proceedings (as well as later) and if he be venal 
or corrupt or given to favoritism, things are indeed in a bad 
way. It is not always the official whose work runs most 
“smoothly” or who “ gets along well” with his contractors, 
that is really the safest and most efficient public servant. Too 
often in such cases the machine works well because a yellow lubri- 
cant has been copiously applied. 

Then there is always the vexatious question as to which bid 
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to accept. If the lowest bid were the best bid the problem would 
be simple enough. Generally, however, this is not the case, but 
the moment an official undertakes to exercise his discretion and 
accept some other his trouble begins. He is certain to be assailed 
by the unsuccessful bidders, his motives impugned, while his 
action may be repudiated by the courts. The one absolutely 
definite factor, economy of cost, is against him. Occasionally 
the law is mandatory that the lowest bid must be accepted, and 
in practice it generally turns out that way whether there is such a 
requirement or not. Inasmuch as the lowest bidder is fre- 
quently not the best bidder, the work thus suffers from its very 
inception. 

The difficulties which attend the letting of contracts are only 
a foretaste of those which are likely to follow. Not usually 
does a contract proceed from start to finish with satisfaction to 
both parties, and the dissatisfaction ranges all the way from 
mere ineffectual complaint to cancellation of the contract and 
even a resort to the courts. Bidders in their anxiety to get work 
understate the difficulties and overstate their ability, trusting to 
luck and to their skill in evading requirements to come out even 
or ahead. Delays, extensions and not uncommonly fraud and 
corruption are the result. Nothing is more distressing to a pub- 
lic official than to have charge of a work in which the contractor 
is losing money; yet that same contractor would have denounced 
him and possibly have appealed to the courts if the official had 
tried to protect him by rejecting his bid. 

Here again the writer would carefully present both sides of 
the question and in so doing would recognize the fact that a 
majority of contractors, possibly a large majority, are thor- 
oughly honest, at least according to the recognized “ business ” 
standards of honesty. A contractor, like any other business 
man, cannot maintain his standing by persistent crookedness of 
method. The not very praiseworthy principle of “ honesty is 
the best policy” exacts a fair return for value received. In 
private work, moreover, far greater discretion is possible in the 
rejection and acceptance of bids. Where such works are ex- 
tensive and continuous (and this to some extent is true of public 
work) a class of contractors grows up whose qualifications and 
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integrity become thoroughly understood and who, in railroad 
work particularly, are given contracts without too strict a refer- 
ence to other bids which may be lower, and not infrequently upon 
a “force account” basis, or for an agreed percentage above 
actual cost. In such cases the contract method partakes largely 
of the advantage of the direct method. 

Unfortunately, in public work the exercise of this discretion 
is far more difficult. A private individual or corporation can 
do pretty much as he or it wishes; a public official must always 
expect to be called to the bar of public opinion for his acts and 
arbitrary exercise of discretion is more difficult for him. Thus 
it is that the better standards of the contracting business are 
constantly broken in upon by irresponsible bidders, for the stress 
of competition in such matters operates to drag down much 
more than to lift up. 

Long experience in public work and the vast volume of prec- 
edent available are a great aid to the public official in the prep- 
aration of specifications and in providing efficient safeguards 
against the natural and inevitable tendencies of the system. It 
thus results that, by one means or another, if the official be hon- 
est, a method of work which by its very nature fosters dishon- 
esty is held in reasonable proximity to the ordinary standards of 
honesty, and incessant temptation to wrong-doing is met and 
largely overcome by incessant vigilance and resistance. 

Under the direct method most of these drawbacks are alto- 
gether absent for the simple reason that the temptation to dis- 
honesty is removed. Simplicity, directness, freedom from com- 
plications, and, what many will dispute, efficiency and economy 
are all promoted by this method. While examples without num- 
ber from all classes of public work could be cited, Panama is the 
most prominent because of its great magnitude. The evidence 
is conclusive that, with the organization which has been created 
there, work of all descriptions can be done more efficiently and 
economically than it could be by contract. And when we con- 
template the evils from which the country has escaped—the de- 
lays, extensions, extra charges, disputes over changes, the graft 
and corruption, the political intrigues and interference, and, of 
course, the inevitable Congressional investigations—we may well 
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congratulate ourselves that the contract method was not 
adopted. Yet at the time there was the most violent insistence 
that it should be adopted; and certain technical journals, pub- 
lished in the interest of the contract system, were intensely and 
abusively bitter at every suggestion that the direct method should 
be employed. Such, in fact, was the general sentiment among 
the people, yet necessity drove the Government to the direct 
method and the whole country now admits the wisdom of its 
adoption. Quite as important to the future of this country as 
the Canal itself will be the great lesson of its construction, that 
public authority can conduct mighty enterprises in any line of 
work with as complete freedom from political interference, with 
as high efficiency, as free initiative, and as great economy as the 
most perfect industrial organization in existence. 

Recently in one of our great cities work approximating a 
million dollars in cost was done by the direct method, after try- 
ing the indirect, at forty per cent. less than the lowest bid. An 
attempt to extend the system, however, was frustrated by those 
sinister influences which are never absent on such occasions. The 
oficial in charge pointed out with great force the arguments from 
a purely economical point of view in favor of the direct method. 
Among these were the saving of the preliminary cost of the con- 
tracts, the cost of inspection, the contractor’s profit and his 
outlay for bond, interest on money advanced, etc., and the after- 
math of delays, extras, losses from imperfect work, possible law- 
suits, etc. These arguments, however, were powerless to re- 
strain the influences of those interests which habitually fatten 
at the public crib. 

It constantly happens, where from one cause or another 
competition is stifled and exorbitant prices are received, that the 
original contractor sublets the work with a substantial “ rake- 
off ” to himself for which he renders no public service whatever. 
The writer has in mind one example in which a large municipal 
contract running into the millions was let at a price which was 
demonstrably at least twice the cost of the work. It was sub- 
let several times, each contractor pocketing a handsome sum at 
no further cost to himself than adroit manipulation, and finally 
the contractor who actually did the work reaped a substantial 
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profit. Now the peculiar thing about this and similar examples 
is that the whole transaction was strictly honest—that is, in 
conformity to law and custom, and doubtless carried through 
without any direct corruption or graft. But no stretch of the 
imagination can characterize as ethically just a system of public 
work in which outrages like this are possible. 

The audacity of the contracting interests in opposing the 
public good for their own benefit is well illustrated by the fol- 
lowing example: Officers of the Corps of Engineers have often 
tried to do dredging on the works in their charge by the direct 
method because of the certain advantage that would result to 
the Government. The great dredging companies have always 
stoutly resisted these efforts and at one time they succeeded in 
writing their dictatorial demands into the Federal statutes (Act 
of April 28, 1904) thereby prohibiting the construction of Gov- 
ernment dredges for use on certain of the rivers and harbors of 
the country. Thus Congress deliberately forbade the servants 
of the Government to conduct their work to the best advantage 
of the public, but commanded them instead to conduct it in the 
interests of private agencies. Talk about protection, class legis- 
lation, subsidy, subservience to the interests—there is no more 
brazen example than this in the whole history of the Govern- 
ment. 

The sequel to this unsavory piece of legislation is interesting 
in this connection. When the Government undertook to exca- 
vate the great Ambrose Channel through the shoals of New 
York Bay so as to give access to the inner harbor by the largest 
shipping at all stages of the tide, the contractors failed at 9 cents 
per cubic yard and no other bid could be obtained. At this 
juncture an assistant engineer in the public service—no high sal- 
aried expert, but one of those plain Government employees 
whose power of initiative public service is supposed to destroy— 
told his superior officer that he believed that he could build 
dredges and do the work direct more cheaply than the failing 
bidders had undertaken to do it. This officer, keen as his as- 
sistant to demonstrate the practicability of the undertaking, ap- 
proved the plan, and on the strength of the failure of private 
interests secured the repeal of the Act of 1904 and then went 
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ahead and did the work on the plans of his subordinate at a field 
cost of only 4 cents per cubic yard or 6 cents allowing for con- 
tingent expenses and interest on the cost of the plant. And yet 
in spite of this example and of any number of others in all classes 
of public work, business interests keep up their opposition to the 
direct method, and, what is the strange fact, completely hypno- 
tize the public and its legislators with their view of the question. 

A conventional argument which has done effective service 
against the direct method of executing public work is that it is 
subject to political interference and that its extension would 
mean an extension of the spoils system with all its demoralizing 
influences. The whole argument is a case of inverted perspec- 
tive. The one thing which can permanently seal the fate of the 
spoils system is a greater extension of the public service. It is 
because there are relatively so few interests under public con- 
trol that the public gives them so little attention and leaves 
them an easy prey of the spoils politician. But let the scope of 
the service be expanded so that it shall intimately affect the 
people’s interest and they will instantly resent political interfer- 
ence. Opponents of Government ownership of railroads always 
make use of this plea. The writer is not advocating such own- 
ership, but he does insist that, in this particular respect, the result 
would be exactly the opposite of what its opponents claim. With 
such vast interests in public control the politician would be told to 
keep hands off. We have an example at Panama. A change of 
administration at Washington would not affect a dozen of the 
40,000 employees there, probably not one. No, the soil in which 
the spoils system flourishes is Jack of public interest due to the 
relatively small proportion of work under public authority. The 
soil in which it inevitably withers and dies is the soil of extensive 
public work and of correspondingly extensive public interest 
therein. And a fact of which the public scarcely ever hears is 
that these alleged evils in all their essential features prevail in 
the business world even more extensively and shamelessly than 
they ever have in the Government service. If the inside manage- 
ment of railroad business, for example, could be laid bare it 
would disclose practices just as obnoxious to public decency as 
anything which the Civil Service rules are intended to prevent. 
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It is a demonstrable fact that in at least one department of the 
public service to-day—the Engineer Department and probably 
the Reclamation Service also—work is carried on on truer busi- 
ness principles, with more simplicity and directness and with 
less red tape, than in any railroad system of the country. What 
is true there, can be made true of the public service everywhere. 

Not elsewhere in the whole range of economic discussion does 
fallacious assumption pass current as serious argument and actu- 
aliy carry conviction to the extent that it does in this particular 
matter. Who is it that is injured by the direct method of public 
work? Certainly not collateral business interests which are in- 
directly affected by it. What difference can it make to them if 
they sell goods or service to a public official or a contractor pro- 
vided they secure equally good prices? Are the employees any 
worse off? On the other hand their wages, treatment, hours 
and general conditions of work are almost invariably better with 
the public as their direct employer. Is the utility of the work 
itself curtailed because it is executed by the direct method? In 
nine cases out of ten the quality, durability and therefore use- 
fulness of the work are greater than if done under contract. 
Who then suffers? One class and one class only—the capitalist 
who seeks to exploit public work for his own profit. It is he 
who raises the howl, who stirs up prejudice against the direct 
method even among those who are most benefited by it, and 
who wields that powerful influence in our legislatures and among 
our public officials which it is difficult to reconcile with a true 
solicitude for the public welfare. 

But would you eliminate the contract system altogether? In 
no sense. There are very many situations in which, with all 
its defects, it must be accepted. If a county, for example, has 
a bridge to build, and perhaps only one in several years, it would 
manifestly be absurd to create a plant for the purpose of erect- 
ing this one bridge. So in spite of the notoriously slippery trans- 
actions between highway bridge companies and county commis- 
sioners all over the country, there is still no course open but to do 
the work by contract. But if a county has a great many bridges, 
so that erection and repair work are practically continuous, then 
it would unquestionably be better to create its own organization, 
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purchasing its materials and doing the work without the inter- 
position of contractors. The one conclusive advantage of the 
contract system—namely that it furnishes experience and plant 
where the principal has neither—should have no application 
where work is so extensive or continuous as to justify the crea- 
tion of a plant and operating force. : 

Then there is a field which will continue to be occupied by 
the contractor long after he is driven out of other fields. That 
is the manufacture of materials for use in public work. In 
this field the service partakes somewhat of the nature of pur- 
chase and sale, varying all the way from a specific service like 
the getting out of piles, or sand or gravel for a particular work, 
to absolute purchase of completed articles like knives or spades 
without any knowledge of who the manufacturer or original pro- 
ducer of the articles is. Manifestly the foregoing arguments 
have but little application to transactions of this character. 

On the other hand, in all public work which is uncertain in 
character, difficult to specify, liable to unforeseen contingencies 
and probably involving more or less change of plan during prog- 
ress of execution, the advantage of the direct method is incon- 
testable, for it meets the conditions of work as they arise un- 
hampered by restrictions which inevitably lead to embarrassment 
and expense. 

We may thus draw our “ reasonable” line between the ap- 
plications of the two methods of executing public work—that 
all public work which is essentially continuous in character, or of 
great magnitude even if not of very great duration, and all work 
involving uncertainty in development and liable to modification 
during its progress, would better be done by the direct method. 
Every consideration of efficiency, honesty and economy will be 
thereby promoted. Public opinion should accept and act upon 
this understanding. It should learn to honor the public service, 
insist upon its renovation, enlarge its scope, and increase popular 
interest therein. For there is this everlasting argument in its 
favor, that it promotes honesty—and therefore efficiency—by 
removing one of the greatest temptations to wrong-doing which 
still imperil the public welfare. Consider, for example, the 
almost limitless graft in municipal work which would be extir- 
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pated if only municipalities would organize their work and do it 
by the direct method. 

In this connection we should seek to improve and perfect the 
Civil Service system. Founded on correct principles, it is still 
in some respects so inelastic as partially to defeat its own ends. 
There should be less of restraint upon the public official in charge 
of work, so far as selection of subordinates is concerned, and a 
stricter holding to responsibility for results. The proper bal- 
ance is difficult to determine and can be correctly adjusted only 
by long experience. And finally, public work should not be made 
a pension agency or a charity organization nor compelled to re- 
ceive into its service those who are physically, morally or men- 
tally unfit. 

In this matter as in all others of public reform, the chief ob- 
stacle in the way is ignorance, and that wilful ignorance which 
we call prejudice. Because certain conditions have existed in the 
past—because there has been the curse of the spoils system, the 
public buildings system, the “ pork barrel” system—because 
there have been too much bureaucracy, too much red tape, too 
much inelasticity, too much favoritism—are we supinely to ac- 
cept these evils as inevitable in public life? Not unless we are 
weaklings, poltroons and utterly unworthy of the best traditions 
of our ancestors. There is not one of these evils but can be 
overcome, and if we but take reasonable note of the progress 
already made we can see that they are being overcome. The 
Postal Savings Bank system, the Reclamation Service, the direct 
method of executing the Panama Canal work were all adopted 
against the most violent protestations of the self-seeking in- 
terests; yet each has already justified itself and confounded the 
arguments of its opponents. What ground, then, have we to fear 
municipal ownership and operation of public utilities, a parcel 
post system, and a wider application of the direct method of do- 
ing public work? Is it not as certain as that the sun shines that 
progress in all these directions will promote the public welfare? 

In two great public questions now prominently at the front 
the writer would particularly urge the application of the fore- 
going principles. These are the Alaska coal question and the 
future operation of the Panama Canal. The only way in which 
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the Alaska coal controversy can be settled to the permanent sat- 
isfaction of the country at large is for the Government to mine 
the coal on its own account. Let it do in this case exactly as it 
did at Panama—organize and do the work without the inter- 
position of any private agency whatever. If we would but lay 
aside our prejudices for a moment and look candidly at the mat- 
ter we should clearly see that the only interests which can pos- 
sibly suffer by such a course would be the few capitalists who 
would be deprived of a bonanza opportunity. l/l other in- 
terests would unquestionably benefit by it. And the only real 
reasons why we do not adopt this course are, first, the pressure 
of these interests, and, second, the force of tradition which 
makes it difficult for us to change our habit of looking at things. 
The same general argument applies to the future of Panama. 
Colonel Goethals has introduced to the public through the press 
and otherwise his plan of operation of the completed canal and 
it has been publicly endorsed in the most positive manner by ex- 
President Roosevelt and others. In brief it is that the Govern- 
ment shall operate the canal directly with its own employees, just 
as it has built the canal, and not farm out its various features to 
private contractors. There will be of course the usual pressure 
to seize these opportunities for private greed; but with the lesson 
of the building of the canal before it, Congress will be recreant 
to its duty if it permits the smallest growth of privileged para- 
sitism to fasten itself upon this mighty work. Here, as in the 
great coal fields of Alaska, the famous old motto should gov- 
ern—“ Of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 





WITH WALT WHITMAN IN CAMDEN * 
Horace TRAUBEL 


SUNDAY, NOV. 18, 1888. 

After some general talk of Emerson and his position toward 
Whitman, W. said: ‘“‘ The world now can have no idea of the 
bitterness of the feeling against me in those early days. I was a 
tough—obscene: indeed, it was my obscenity, libidinousness, all 
that, upon which they made up their charges.”” He repeated the 
story of the nobleman whom Lowell turned back. “ He came 
over here with a letter of introduction from some man of high 
standing in England—Rossetti—no,; not Rossetti: some other. 
There was the Cambridge dinner: the man I speak of was the 
principal guest. In the course of their dinner he mentioned his 
letter to me. Lowell called out: ‘ What! a letter for Walt 
Whitman! Don’t deliver it! Do you know who Walt Whit- 
man is? Why—a rowdy, a New York tough, a loafer, a fre- 
quenter of low places—friend of cab drivers! ’—and all that. 
Words like those,” W. said, when the passion was blown over 
(he had been powerfully contemptuous in stating himself) : 
““The note was never delivered.” He had learned of the inci- 
dent ‘‘ from one who was present—was friendly—did not share 
Lowell’s feeling.” He added: “‘ This incident contained in es- 
sence the spirit of the opposition at one time omnipotent.” He 
was “ sure Emerson never yielded to it, but he must have had it 
dinned into his ears. We were much apart—separated com- 
pletely: I went down to Washington, to the War: Emerson was 
in the North: years passed and we did not meet.” 


TUESDAY, NOV. 20. 

W. spoke of some rabid criticism of Leaves of Grass. 
“ There was a time when I was inclined to reply to these charges, 
though I never did so; now I have not even the disposition to do 
so: have not had for years: if I hadn’t observed this I wouldn’t 
have been here with you to-day.” Later he gave me a letter. 
“It’s from Rossetti,” he said: “‘ I’ve been reading it over: Wil- 


* Commenced in the October number. 
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liam Rossetti: full of wise beautiful things—overflowing with 
genial winsome goodwill: you'll feel its treasurable quality. 
Read it aloud: I can easily enjoy it again.” When I got to a pas- 
sage describing moonlight walks he interrupted me: “ Oh! that’s 
so fine—so fine! he brings back my own walks to me: the walks 
alone: the blessed past undying days: they make me hungry, tied 
up as I am now: hungry. Do you sometimes feel the earth- 
hunger? the desire for the dirt? to get out of doors, into the 
woods, on the roads? to roll in the grass: to cry out: to play 
tom-fool with yourself in the free fields? Do you feel that? 
If you do—then you too can understand what Rossetti means— 
can understand the open-air things that I have tried to set forth 
in Specimen Days.” I went on reading, still aloud, and he lis- 
tened to every word: listened and spoke about what he heard. 
He must have broken in upon me twenty times. There was one 
passage referring specially to W.’s position in American opinion. 

“What you say about the insulting and in fact ungrateful 
treatment which your poems continue to receive in America is 
deeply interesting though painful. I suppose it is a very general 
if not universal experience that anything that is at once great and 
extremely novel encounters for some considerable time much 
more hostility than acceptance, and so far your experience is not 
surprising. But certainly it does seem that in degree and dura- 
tion the obduracy of Americans against your work is something 
abnormal and unworthy—especially considering the spirit of in- 
tense patriotic love and national insight which pervades your 
book through and through. That America should be so want- 
ing (in this matter at least) in large receptiveness and quick in- 
tuition is distressing to those who love her—among whom I 
may humbly but truly profess myself. It seems as if she were 
even less capable than others of appreciating great work vital 
with the very marrow of her bones and corpuscles of her blood: 
perhaps this very affinity is partly the reason—but at any rate a 
bad and perverse reason. In this country there are of course 
very diverse knots of opinion, and schools of thinking and criti- 
cism, and to several of these your works are still an exaspera- 
tion and an offence: but others accept and exalt you with all readi- 
ness of love and delight, and I think I may safely say that it is 
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these who have in their holding the future of English opinion on 
such matters for some years to come.” 

W. said: “ Rossetti fires up magnificently when he talks of 
the American attitude toward me. Whether America is right 
or Rossetti is right—who knows? I don’t. Rossetti sounds 
right: yet America has her own voice in the matter—has thun- 
dered against me or been contemptuously silent about me in a 
way not to be misunderstood. America makes me proud: Ros- 
setti makes me humble: I stand for myself: for the Leaves— 
must let results take care of themselves.” 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 21. 

W. quite talkative. Got on politics. I described an ardent 
Republican (a graduate of Yale) I had met yesterday: anti- 
Chinese, anti-Southern: anti-Free-trade: anti-emigration. W. 
very much struck. “ That comprehensively states the case of 
the Republican party,” he said: “It is typical: it shows the 
dominant forces here in the North: I confess that I distrust 
if I do not despise it.” 

Discussing the writing habits of authors, and the advantages 
of outdoors, he said: ‘“‘ That has mainly been my method: I 
have caught much on the fly: things as they come and go—on the 
spur of the moment. I have never forced my mind: never driven 
it to work: when it tired, when writing became a task, then I 
stopped: that was always the case—always my habit.”” Many 
of his poems had been written out of doors. “ None of them 
were study pieces in the usual sense of that word.” 


FRIDAY, NOV. 23. 

W. talked of his work in Washington. “I liked all the fel- 
lows—was on good terms with them: the Attorney-General: 
Stansbery particularly: and Stansbery was a friend of mine—a 
Western man—the lawyer who was closest to the President in the 
impeachment trial.”” This gave a new direction to his thought. 
“ There was a group of us—O’Connor was one, I was another— 
who felt, insisted upon it, from the first, that the impeachment 
of Johnson was a mistake.” I put in: “ Everybody sees it now.” 
“Yes,” he said: “ But they did not see it then: the Republicans 
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were hot for impeachment then.” Yet he thought it “ remark- 
able how independent the Republican party men of those days 
were: they would revolt at things then which now they would 
swallow without a grimace.” I said: “There was something 
lacking in Johnson: what was it? what we may call fine instincts, 
high motives?”” W. took up the thread with emphasis: “ It is 
true: he was a common man: he was without brains: I should 
not say bad—deliberately, knowingly, bad: he was without 
brains, without conscience.” Yet “‘ there was something in John- 
son which indicated the existence of democratic instincts—which 
he in a sense possessed truly—coming to them honestly.” Still, 
Johnson “ missed being much of a man.” His definitive trouble 
was this: “ He had no principles: was wanting in purpose: was 
absolutely sterile where Lincoln was most rich—where every 
great man must needs be gifted: he had no insight, no fine per- 
ception of occasions, needs, men.” Then “ Lincoln’s supreme 
reserve, which always stood him in good stead, was a quality 
unknown to Johnson: there was not a shred or trace of it in 
him.” “ Yet all this may be said and the impeachment still be 
regarded as a mistake—as it was.” 


SATURDAY, NOV. 24. 

W. spoke of immortality as reflected by modern writers, 
chiefly Tennyson. At his feet on the floor was Cesar, which 
he had been looking at again, and the Bible open at Job. He 
did not look bright, nor was he. He said: “‘ Tennyson seems to 
me the great expression of modern ennui—the blue devils that 
afflict modern civilization. It is the background of every poem— 
every one of them: latent there—not always pushed to the front 
—perhaps never introduced—but always present, never missed: 
a half-gloom—even a question—but after all, summed up, a 
faith. It is not a note of triumph, but it is there: not brave, 
not absolute, not convinced, but there. There are many to whom 
life may seem a thing of itself, but the greatest, noblest, farthest- 
seeing, largest-hoping of modern men do not believe this is an 
end-up—this life a closing ”:—rather, ‘‘ With my friend, Mrs. 
Gilchrist, one of the sanest souls that ever blessed the earth, 
I am sure, while not formulating anything (take Tennyson, Car- 
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lyle—the noble Carlyle), that we are, as she puts it, ‘ going some- 
where,’ bound for something, following out a purpose, though 
we may little apprehend its meanings—its inmost suggestions.” 
Something was said about the survival of identity—that George 
Eliot, W. K. Clifford, others, questioned it. Was this not true 
of the major proportion of the greatest modern men and women? 
W. said: “ No—no: I do not think so: indefinite as all may seem, 
the faith in identity, in purpose, lasts—must last.” But it was 
not a thing to dogmatize about. No one knew: he did not 
know. But “ science has put new meanings into life—indicates 
that everything is alive: therefore it becomes us to be slow to re- 
ject or accept—to take fairly what may be, and wait.” 

He spoke of the labor question: then of the Malthusian doc- 
trine—“‘ its horrible falsity ”: for he “ had never been inclined to 
a moment’s acceptance of it.” The earth crowded? It was 
“absurd” on the face of it. He instanced Texas: Henry 
George’s declaration that it could almost or quite feed the popu- 
lation of the world. ‘ That,” he said, “ is wonderfully instruct- 
ive, if true—and mainly true I have no doubt it is. I have my- 
self,” he went on, “ learned much on this point, simply by crude 
observations and reasoning.” His Colorado trip—‘ the road 
to Denver—miles, thousands of miles, of arable land left wild, 
unsubdued, fruitless.” Overpopulation? ‘‘ That is a pure con- 
fession of incapacity to explain social sores. Why, even New 
Jersey, one of the oldest States in the Union, is but sparsely set- 
tled.” Again: ‘‘ No social theories complaining of overpopulation 
are to me tenable: whatever the reason for poverty may be, it’s 
not that.” He spoke of poverty here and abroad. ‘ With us 
this poverty, degradation, filth, horror, is foreign—mainly con- 
fined to the foreign populations. The poverty of what is called 
the East End in London is mostly native: there may be some 
little of it floating over from the continent: but beyond that lit- 
tle it is a congregation of human vermin—the human sewerage— 
of England, the islands, slumped together there in degradation, 
squalor, past describing. But however painful, sad, heart-break- 
ing, this may be, it is but the legitimate off-set to top-loftication.” 
England had suffered “ an extreme development of that: indeed, 
right there we touch on our danger.” He described “ the big 
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cities, the immense accumulations of peoples, the squalid pov- 
erty: the danger of our experiment: hunger: madness to make 
money whatever happens: to be skilfully piloted through if we 
are finally to come out safe.” 


TUESDAY, NOV. 27. 

Emerson was mentioned. W. spoke of Emerson’s poetry 
—its “ plentiful and healthful disregard for conventions, forms,” 
and so forth—its “‘ undoubtable power.” “I can easily see how 
a stylist like Arnold should find Emerson below the mark. But 
there’s a higher thing than the pure stylist can ever know.” He 
spoke of O’Connor. “If O’Connor had been a priest back in 
the earlier Christian ages his noble, lofty, extreme personality 
would have roused nations, stirred continents, led crusades, ex- 
cited thought, speech, action, the deepest, the most full of mean- 
ing. O’Connor is veritably a Peter the Hermit, a Luther.” 
“* Before all else,” he said at another point, “ O’Connor is ex- 
presser: a positive, powerful overwhelming expresser: intel- 
lectual—oh! superbly intellectual !—yet moving men rather with 
the emotional, the sympathetic—an equipment in him unparal- 
leled, I believe, in these days.” Yet, warrior as he was—“ born 
warrior, born tempestuous ’’—he was still “the soul of cour- 
tesy,” capable of “ emphasis, indignation of an overmastering 
power, but never bursting into a crowd with a club, a battle-axe. 
O’Connor’s weapons were fine, delicate, but keen—subtle, past 
the possibility even of appreciation of the ordinary literary 
mind.” ; 

Of Edward Carpenter he said: “I am much interested in 
Carpenter’s attitude toward science: it seems just right: yet it 
is a dangerous experiment—a perilous impeachment: one which 
I am doubtful whether a man of less ability than Carpenter 
could handle at all. I say to a fellow: do it, yes: and I also say, 
don’t do it: don’t do it unless you are fully aware of what you 
are doing: for science looked at from final places somehow 
comes first: it must not ride a high horse, but it comes first.” 


FRIDAY, NOV. 30. 
W. lying on the bed. He admitted that he was better, but 
was “ still weak—-still far gone.” He turned to me after he had 
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got comfortably fixed in his chair: ‘“‘ I should like all my friends 
to understand from me—all of them—that the succession of 
whacks, as I call them, to which I have been subject these last 
fifteen years, is the result of two or three years of great exposure 
during the critical period of the War: an exposure the most 
hardy—some would say, inexcusable: and indeed I see myself 
I might have ‘ known better,’ as has been charged upon me. . . . 
In fibre, muscle, organically: in physical equipment, I started 
superbly—no one more so.” ‘Then came the War. His con- 
secration was ‘no youthful enthusiasm—no mere ebullition of 
spirits—but deliberate, radical, fundamental. Deliberate? more 
than that: it was necessary: I went from the call of something 
within—something, I cannot explain what—something I could 
not disregard.”” Whether for good or bad he “ could not pause 
to weigh it.” ‘‘ There’s something in the human critter which 
only needs to be nudged to reveal itself: something inestimably 
eloquent, precious: not always observed: it is a folded leaf: not 
absent because we fail to see it: the right man comes—the right 
hour: the leaf is lifted.” This experience of the War “ was not 
all as simply physical.” ‘ Think of the emotional outpourings of 
those years: what they mean to others, to me: then calculate re- 
sults: what results must have accrued.” He was “ one of the 
few”’ who at the outset realized “the vital danger—the real 
point of weakness.”’ ‘“‘ The critical factors of the national life 
in those years lay not in the South alone, but North here, too— 
here more insidiously. I was bred in Brooklyn: initiated to all 
the mysteries of city life—populations, perturbations: knew the 
rough elements—what they stood for: what might be appre- 
hended from them: there in Brooklyn, New York, through 
many, many years: tasted its familiar life. When the War 
came on I quite well recognized the powers to be feared, under- 
stood: and not alone in New York, Brooklyn: in Boston as well: 
the great cities West, North-West, the very hotbeds of dissent.” 
He felt that the nation— the thinkers of the nation ”’—had 
only commenced to realize what had been escaped in those years. 
“I for one feel strongly grateful to Victoria for the good 
outcome of that struggle—the war dangers, horrors: finally the 
preservation of our nationality: she saved us then.” He had 
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“ often thought to put this on record, at least for his own satis- 
faction.” It seemed like his duty ‘“‘to write something: to put 
myself square with the higher obligations all must come in time 
to acknowledge.” I asked quizzically: “If you wrote such a 
thing, what would O’Connor do?” He laughed: “I don’t 
know: but that would not deter me: and at any rate, O’Connor 
is fully conscious of the truth of what I say: we often talked it 
over at the time.” Now it had become “ commonplace ” to any- 
one who chose to know it—‘ our public men—the better type of 
our public men—all know what it signifies: especially is it con- 
ceded by those who have been part of the inner circle in Wash- 
ington.” 

Later he spoke of protection. ‘“‘ The more I think of pro- 
tection, the more convinced I am, the clearer my mind becomes, 
that it is the most hollow pretence, fraud, humbug, of our po- 
litical life. I cannot say I have recently been reading anything on 
the subject—any serious treatment of it: for two years and more 
I have not: yet my conviction against it, my contempt for it, 
grows stronger and stronger.” He had “ no statistical table to 
educe a formal argument of any sort ’—“ it is the atmosphere 
—the position of the parties—more than all else, a realization 
of the course of nature that appeals to and overwhelms me. I 
object to the tariff primarily because it is not humanitarian—be- 
cause it is a damnable imposition upon the masses.—Imagine,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘ the bottom absurdity of America’s cry for protec- 
tion. Of all lands—America! We can conceive of lonely isl- 
ands, far-away provinces, agitated for such a defence: but for 
us—why, it would be laughable if it were not fraught with such 
serious consequences. With our mines, railroads, agriculture— 
the richest the world has known: an inventive spirit past paral- 
lel: land without end: ambition, freedom; it is madness to reach 
forth for extreme protection—not madness either, alone: it goes 
to make a national farce also.” 


MONDAY, DEC. 3. 

W. was much interested that Verestchagin was expected in 
Philadelphia. ‘I have no doubt we would find many common 
objects, grounds, facts, principles: I could draw something from 
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one who has so much—values unprophesiable.” He thought it 
“all right for clubs and fashionables to do the courtesies to 
such men: it certainly helps the strangers along: the mistake 
comes when these masters go away and imagine that this is 
America—this ultra world: imagine that seeing that they have 
seen America. But this America? this the heart of America? 
No, no, no! they are all far, far, impossibly, cut off who think 
they come to a full revelation of America by such a pathway. 
This club America is the America which says: Look, see, ob- 
serve, wherein our greatness is attested: see that we too, as the 
best of your historic places, have fine dinners—plate, finger- 
bowls, hangings, rich foods, silver tureens, ladies, full dress, ten 
thousand dollar cooks, foreigners, decorations, china, glassware, 
jewels, music: we too have these historic places—share their dis- 
tinction with London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, St. Petersburg.” 
The average traveller encountered this: the rest was blank to 
him. ‘ But what a knowledge this must be: not a sign here of 
the vast underflowing current that most signifies the national 
life.” He alluded to Andrew Jackson: there was a story about 
him—*“ authentic I learned and believed: a story whose scene 
was a metropolitan dinner—a swell political dinner: in the ear- 
lier life of New York City. It seems something had gone wrong 
with Jackson, so the fellows in New York—all hands—made up 
their minds that they would give him a reception, a dinner, a big 
splurge: Tammany, Cincinnati, some other society. Everything 
was to be sumptuous, overwhelming. The affair was duly pre- 
pared: Jackson came over.” W. here suggested that the story 
was “not so important in itself’ as for “ what it hinted of”: 
then went on to say Jackson was with a friend who drew him 
aside and said: “‘ Now, Jackson, this is an elaborate dinner: we 
want to do the best we can by you: have you any delicacy, any 
favorite dish—anything which you particularly affect or desire? 
What we will get for you is submitted to your own choice.” 
Jackson hesitates—thinks—finally says simply: “ I don’t know: 
what can I specify? Perhaps some rice and milk.” “ Rice and 
milk !—of all things to be thought of, if thought of at all,” W. 
remarked: “the last thing, with that elaborate kitchen in the 
rear—the guests about—the expectation—would be the rice and 
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milk!’ W. had studied Jackson—‘“ that story seemed like 
him.” Had he ever personally known Jackson? ‘“‘ Oh! yes— 
often talked with him: Jackson was a very simple man.” This 
story had “so great a significance to me in the fact that one 
man out of that mass—the formal, conventional, everywhere 
first considered—dared to be perfectly plain, himself, frugal, 
hopeful.” 

I quoted Henry George as calling Jefferson ‘ among the 
greatest of the great.” W. said: “ Yes, greatest of the great: 
that names him: it belongs to him: he is entitled to it.” 


‘ 


THURSDAY, DEC. 6. 

W. spoke of Edward Carpenter—he had had a visitor with a 
letter of introduction from him. ‘ Carpenter is a youngish man, 
not now over thirty-seven, I should say: Italian in appearance: 
radical of the radicals: one of the social fellows in England who 
get constitutions by the ears—stir up thought, progress. Strange 
to say, too, Carpenter is really liked by the dons, the fellows on 
top: liked in spite of his radicalism, his espousal of hated ideas.” 
Carpenter was “a Shelleyite”’: England now “ seems full of 
Shelleyites—so much so, I question at times: Isn’t there too much 
of this? too much crying, screaming, for progress? Shouldn’t 
the brakes be put down?” He called Carpenter “a noble fel- 
low.” What would come out of this life was ‘yet to be 
developed.” It had for him “the pathos of a half-shadowed 
history.” 

I spoke of a paragraph credited to Huxley in which he de- 
scribed the gradual growth of the power to speak without notes. 
W. said: “ It was right for him to do so: indeed, I should say 
to anyone, take the bull by the horns at the start: discard the 
notes—go on your own hook: it cannot be discovered too soon 
that this is the only real public speaking—the speaking without 
a barrier.” Again: ‘“ Beecher once said to me: ‘I thank my 
good fortune that nature almost from the first possessed me of 
such readiness, alertness, that I could speak freely.’ This is the 
conclusion of all men who speak or know speakers: I never real- 
ized it myself—never till the later years: but if I had the path 
to go over again—knowing what I know now—I should put that 
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among the first of studies. 
a bad way myself.” 


I have always been forensically in 


SUNDAY, DEC. 9. 
I mentioned Tolstoy. W. felt he did not “ know” Tolstoy. 
“Tolstoy has been unfortunate in his translators: how much of 
his failure to impress me is owing to this I could not say: much, 
I am confident: the most wretched miserable stuff has been 
palmed off on us as transcripts of the original.” He had “ tried 
to read” some of these books. ‘‘ One of them—Anna Karenina 
—I have downstairs still: wrestled with it at the time: never had 
such a task: I had heard somewhere—some distinguished critic 
had said so—that this was Tolstoy’s best book—that this was 
most rich in the larger qualities ascribed to him: so, in spite of 
myself, I persisted—went through with it—feeling that along 
somewhere the truth would out—I would get my reward: but 
nothing eventuated: the book was big in bulk alone—it seemed 
to me there must have been at least three volumes in that one: 
all my plodding failed to relieve it of its dulness.” He had 
read Turgenieff “ fitfully.” He said: ‘“ Even Turgenieff suf- 
fered from imbecile translations.” He reverted to Tolstoy. 
‘* There’s an ascetic side to Tolstoy which I care very little for: 
I honor it—I know what it comes from: but I find myself get- 
ting to my end by another philosophy; in some ways Tolstoy 
has cut the cord which unites him with us: has gone back to medi- 
evalism—to the saturninity of the monkish rites: not a return to 
nature—no: a return to the sty. But Tolstoy is a world force 
—an immense vehement first energy driving to the fulfilment of 
a great purpose.” 
(To be concluded) 



























PATRIOTISM IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA 


SYDNEY Brooks 


() N Saturday, October 21, passing through Trafalgar 


Square, I noticed an unusual crowd at the foot of Nel- 

son’s column and the column itself hung with festoons 
of laurel. It was the one hundred and sixth anniversary of 
the great Admiral’s victory and death at Trafalgar, and the 
Navy League, after its wont, was commemorating the occasion. 
Scores of wreaths and crosses were distributed round the base 
of the column. Capetown sent an anchor fashioned out of ever- 
lasting flowers. From Esquimault came a giant maple leaf, with 
the rose, shamrock and thistle entwined. Far-away stations in 
New Zealand, in British Columbia, in China, had forwarded 
each its appropriate tribute. More personal still were the offer- 
ings of the descendants of officers who had fought under Nelson, 
recalling names only less splendid than his and men-of-war only 
less famous than the Victory herself. There were no speeches, 
no attempt at any further demonstration. The crowd gazed at 
the heaped-up memorials in silence and in silence went their way. 
Elsewhere the exercises were of a more imposing character. At 
Liverpool the Nelson monument was decorated with flags, 
wreaths and streamers and contingents from the training ships, 
the nautical schools and the seamen of the port took part in the 
display. On board the Victory at Portsmouth garlands of ever- 
greens adorned the masts and yard-arms, a wreath was placed 
on the spot where the Admiral fell, the national anthem was 
sung, and the historic signal, in the code used at the action, was 
flown. The Victory’s anchor, lying on Southsea beach, was sim- 
ilarly decorated, the men from the local naval barracks were 
paraded, and there too “‘ God Save the King” was sung. But 
in London, apart from the decoration of the Nelson column, the 
only overt celebrations of the day took the eminently British and 
practical forms of a conference on sea-training in the afternoon 
and the annual banquet of the Navy League in the evening. It 
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seemed to me on the whole as mild and inoffensive a way of being 
English as could be wished for. 

Yet, unpretentious as it was, that little demonstration 
marked none the less a great change in English habits, and pos- 
sibly too in the English outlook and temperament. Nothing like 
it at any rate would have been possible a few years ago. It is 
only quite recently that we English have gone into the com- 
memorating business and we are still far from being experts at 
it. Up to the very end of the nineteenth century I doubt whether 
it had occurred to anyone that the anniversary of Trafalgar 
called for any special recognition. The Navy League only took 
the matter up as part of its general scheme for sustaining public 
interest in naval affairs, and for some years its demonstrations 
were regarded with as much curiosity as sympathy. In one of 
Mr. Kenneth Grahame’s delightful child-sketches he most charm- 
ingly portrays the efforts of a girl patriot to interest her brother 
in the twenty-first of October. “ ‘It’s Trafalgar Day,’ went on 
Selina, trancedly: “Trafalgar Day—and nobody cares!’”’ Her 
brother is quite unmoved; he would much rather be hunting 
moles. ‘‘ Why can’t we do something?” she bursts out pres- 
ently. ‘‘ He—he did everything—why can’t we do something 
for him?” ‘ Who did everything?” inquires Harold. “* Why, 
Nelson, of course,”’ says Selina. ‘‘ But he’s—he’s dead, isn’t 
he?” asks Harold. And there, in that little scene, you have 
what was until the other day the national attitude of England 
toward her past and her heroes epitomized. Nobody cares—and 
he’s dead, isn’t he? A dozen years ago, when it was easier to 
purchase a Union Jack in Chicago than in London, one might, 
so far as outward observances went, have lived a lifetime in Eng- 
land without suspecting she had a history. The anniversary of 
some great event came round and all the notice it received was a 
few articles in the newspapers. Little attempt of any kind, and 
no official attempt whatever, was made to visualize it before the 
popular mind, to drape it with parades and addresses and formal 
celebrations, or to point its place and significance in the rich con- 
tinuity of British annals. Under pressure, however, of the emo- 
tions roused by the Boer War, a change that had long been pre- 
paring became manifest. The democracy grew vocal and even. 
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vociferous. Within the last few years we have seen in the mul- 
tiplication of pageants all over the country the stirrings of a real, 
if belated, feeling for the past. We have seen the centenary of 
Nelson’s death commemorated with a unique unanimity and im- 
pressiveness. We have seen Leagues and Societies of all kinds 
springing into active and fruitful life to familiarize the people 
with the responsibilities of Empire. We have seen a more or 
less concerted effort to imperialize education. We have seen in 
the growth of the movement for setting aside Queen Victoria’s 
birthday as an Imperial festival a sustained and methodical at- 
tempt to make the Empire a vital and realized part of the 
national consciousness. 

But with it all we are still, as a people, singularly deficient 
in the sense and pride of history. It is partly, no doubt, because 
we have so much history behind us, because our annals are so 
long and crowded, because we feel that if we once started to cele- 
brate we should hardly know where to begin or where to leave 
off. It is partly also because, as is natural to a people living 
under a monarchy, Englishmen have got into the habit of look- 
ing to the Crown for a lead in all matters of pageantry and 
formal rejoicing and have somewhat discontinued the habit of 
improvization on their own account. And it is partly, too, be- 
cause the English, while far from being a subjective people, yet 
do not feel the need of symbolizing their emotions. Their 
strength is preéminently in action, and they lack the gift of dra- 
matic and imaginative sympathy which in other nations acts as a 
spur to public ceremonials. But whatever the cause the fact it- 
self is indispensable, that, when compared with almost any other 
people, the English are amazingly devoid of a historical con- 
sciousness. ° Compared with their own kinsmen in Wales, Scot- 
land, Ireland and America, they have next to no memory for the 
past at all. Compared with the French or the Germans they are 
equally backward in their appreciation both of the State and the 
Empire. In France the organized teaching of citizenship obtains 
throughout. What is called instruction civique is a regular part 
of the educational curriculum. From the age of eleven boys and 
girls are taught everything that concerns the life of the citizen, 
his position in regard to the State, his rights, duties, and responsi- 
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bilities, public and private. Every child is made familiar with 
the machinery of government, both at home in France and in 
her colonies, and the names and achievements of her most dis- 
tinguished sons are thus kept forever fresh in the minds of 
her citizens. In Germany every State has accepted and acted 
upon the Kaiser’s dictum that ‘‘ we ought to educate young Ger- 
mans, not young Greeks or Romans.” In America, again, pa- 
triotism is habitually taught as a school subject. An American 
boy of ten knows the words and tunes of more patriotic songs 
than an Englishmea hears in a lifetime. Nothing is more in- 
teresting than to go into one of the public schools of New York 
City just when the children are assembling. You will find them 
marshalled in the playground in semi-military formation. They 
march off to their classrooms to a martial air. In each class- 
room above the teacher’s desk hangs the Stars and Stripes, and 
the children every morning, before the day’s work begins, hold 
up their hands toward the national flag, and with flashing eyes 
repeat some such vow as this: “I pledge my allegiance to this 
flag and the country for which it stands, one country indivisible, 
with justice and liberty for all.” There is something of the 
puerile and the humorous in this little ceremony, but there is also 
something very impressive. It makes boys and girls emotionally 
proud of their country and interested in it. It is precisely one 
of those things that have made the public schools of America the 
greatest instrument of racial assimilation and patriotic instruc- 
tion that the world has yet seen. 

In England we have nothing of this kind. Our system of 
education is State-blind. Our pedagogues have gone upon the 
theory that love of country is an instinct it is superfluous to cul- 
tivate, that patriotism, like the domestic affections, can be left 
to take care of itself, that an Imperial race is best reared by 
never mentioning the Empire, and that our boys will grow into 
a right conception of their relations to the nation and of all that 
Great Britain has been, is, and might be, as naturally as they 
grow into trousers. It is a pretty theory, and I will not say that 
it is wholly at variance with the curious psychology of our 
people. But it is a theory that may easily be overworked and 
our tendency undoubtedly is to lay more on it than it will bear, 
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For the most part when we talk of the Flag as being too sacred 
an emblem to float from the top of a school building, and when 
we ridicule the idea of having the Empire and patriotism and the 
obligations of citizenship taught in the classroom, we are, I 
think, deceiving ourselves. Repressing the patriotic emotions 
may drive them deeper, but it may also drive them out. By 
teaching patriotism you may train up Jingoes with an excited turn 
for flag-waving. That, as it seems to a looker-on, has been par- 
tially the case in America, where patriotism is too often con- 
founded with a rhetorical attitude toward the Flag and where 
sentimental vaporings and self-laudations are apt to take the 
place of deeds. By not teaching patriotism, on che other hand, 
you may train up citizens who in any effective sense are men with- 
out a Fatherland, and whose loyalty and love of country fade 
away into mere aimless, haphazard aspirations. We have 
avoided the first danger in England. I am not so sure we have 
avoided the second. At present the average English boy closes 
the book of English history—it ends as a rule at Waterloo—at 
the age of fourteen or so, and there is little to lead him to re- 
open it in later life. It is quite possible for him to go through 
the whole of his school career without once hearing the British 
Empire mentioned, and still less expounded, by his teachers. 
That he is a member of a community, that between himself and 
that community there will some day arise a question of debts to 
be paid and services rendered, that citizenship ought to be associ- 
ated with duties, that he is the heir to an Imperial heritage of 
unexampled extent and terrible responsibilities—of all this, when 
he leaves school, the average English boy has but the haziest 
realization. He is left to pick up as best he can some notion of 
his place in the State and of the place of his country in the 
scheme of world-politics. The consequence is that he usually 
picks up no notion at all, that his patriotism is uninformed, unin- 
telligent, unproductive and undisciplined, and that his sense of 
Empire is limited to a vague spectacular pride of ownership. 
The nation on whose shoulders lie the heaviest responsibilities 
that any people have yet borne makes little or no attempt to 
equip her sons for the task of discharging them intelligently. 
Most Englishmen know nothing of the Constitution of their 
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country until they come to administer it. They grow up abys- 
mally ignorant of what England has accomplished in the world, 
of the obstacles she has overcome in doing it, and of the infinite 
range and variety of her Imperial interests and commitments. 
Patriotism, no doubt, is very largely one of the natural emotions, 
but a patriotism that is merely a natural emotion, that is not 
penetrated with reason and fortified with knowledge, is as a 
rule a meagre and ineffectual thing; and of that kind of patriot- 
ism there is far too much in England. 

Lord Curzon not long ago was complaining that the igno- 
rance about India in England was “ appalling.” Everybody 
knows that Lord Curzon was right. Examine the ordinary stay- 
at-home Englishman on the subject of the great dependency, and 
you will find some recollections of Clive and Warren Hastings 
and the Black Hole of Calcutta, some more of the Indian Mut- 
iny, a few convictions as to Mr. Kipling, a suspicion that Anglo- 
Indians are overpaid, and, in the background, an undigested mis- 
cellany of jungles, frontier wars, jewels, tigers, famines, white 
temples, disordered livers, and Russian intrigues. Few get be- 
yond this first stage of casual assimilation. Few Englishmen 
take the trouble to form any clear idea of the work that is being 
done in their name between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin. 
Fewer still inquire into the principles and actual workings of the 
British Raj, or are acquainted with even the alphabet of the 
thousand and one fascinating problems that confront the rulers 
of that most fascinating country. For the great mass of English- 
men an India that is not particularly spectacular, or particularly 
at war, or particularly harassed by Russia or revolution, is an In- 
dia that is frankly dull. I am far from saying that this indiffer- 
ence is altogether an unhealthy symptom. It is quite possible 
for a democracy to be too interested in, and to know too much 
about, the details of its rulership over alien races; and an im- 
politic curiosity in such matters might easily prove more of a 
menace than a safeguard to the Empire. I can hardly, indeed, 
conceive anything more disastrous than a British Parliament in 
which every Member fancied himself an “ authority” on India. 
But between this extreme and its opposite of blank apathy and 
ignorance there is surely a happy mean—a mean that would not 
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be unattainable if India took a recognized place in the normal 
school curriculum. And what holds good for India in this con- 
nection holds equally good for Australia, Canada, South Africa, 
the Malay States and all the other British dominions. To get 
the Empire into the schools seems to me, on the whole, as im- 
portant as to get sectarianism out of them. After all, a man who 
is trained in theology does not necessarily become a bigot; and a 
boy who was well grounded in the elementary facts of Imperial- 
ism would not necessarily develop into either a Chauvinist or a 
meddler. 

It will be seen from all this that anyone who endeavors to 
arouse or resuscitate the commemorating habit in England has a 
difficult task before him, and that the little ceremony I witnessed 
in Trafalgar Square on October 21 was really more significant 
than it seemed. To the great masses of Englishmen parades and 
processions and “ memorial exercises ” and set orations in honor, 
let us say, of Waterloo, would seem a foolish waste of time. The 
survivors of the Charge of the Light Brigade meet and dine, I 
believe, once a year. For the public it is merely a sentimental 
item in next morning’s papers, dismissed from the mind as soon 
as read. The Americans at this moment are recalling the events 
of the Civil War on a scale and with accessories that simply 
amaze Englishmen. To gather the veterans of that gigantic 
struggle on one of their historic battlegrounds, to form them up 
in opposing lines, to have them solemnly march up to one another 
and shake hands over the scene of their ancient strife—that is an 
exhibition of sentiment and melodrama at which Englishmen can 
only gasp. They are themselves temperamentally incapable of 
even conceiving themselves as taking part in such a demonstra- 
tion. There is nothing that separates England and America, or 
England and Ireland, so much as the fact that the Americans and 
the Irish have memories and the English have none. If Ameri- 
cans owned the British Empire, life in Great Britain would be 
one perpetual round of public festivities. We should have a 
Canada Day and an Australia Day and a Day for every other 
part of the Empire; we should live again in the brave days of 
the Crimean and Peninsula wars, of Wellington and Chatham, 
of Marlborough and Drake; the anniversary of Agincourt would 
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be a recurring festival; and once a year we should go automati- 
cally crazy over the victories that won us the possession of India. 
For Americans in such matters are not as we English are. They 
do not forget; they love the past; they have no shamefacedness 
in the presence of the patriotic emotions; they do not dismiss 
their anniversaries with a casual dinner or an obscure paragraph 
in the newspapers. On the contrary they come into the open 
with flag and voice and fireworks and bands and hold great an- 
nual revels of noise and eloquence. They set themselves to cul- 
tivate the spirit, forever incomprehensible to Englishmen, which 
enables them to talk of the ‘‘ Boston massacre ” as though it hap- 
pened last week; and many of them in their ardor blow them- 
selves to pieces to emphasize whatever occasion they may happen 
to be celebrating. 

Unquestionably this absence of any vivid consciousness of the 
past is a real defect in the English equipment as an Imperial race. 
Unquestionably it argues a lack of the historical imagination and 
lowers the standard of enlightened patriotism. But it has also 
an obverse and not displeasing side. It saves the English from 
the pitfall of mistaking the show of patriotism for the thing it- 
self. It has also the effect of forestalling many international 
bitternesses and robbing the past of all its sting. No nation is so 
incapable as the English of keeping a grudge alive. No nation 
wastes so little of its time nourishing futile antipathies. No na- 
tion is so ready to forget and forgive or so willingly allows the 
mellowing hand of time the fullest play. What Polyphontes 
says to Merope in Mathew Arnold’s fine dramatic poem could 
never be said to or of England: 


“TI sought thee, Merope; I find thee thus, 
: As I have ever found thee; bent to keep, 
By sad observances and public grief, 
A mournful feud alive, which else would die.” 


On the contrary, the way in which England ignores what has 
passed and rushes to “ make things up” seems at times to in- 
volve a positive loss of dignity. The Anglo-German Alliance ot 
1902, for instance, against Venezuela, following hard on all the 
bitterly abusive contempt that had been showered by the Ger- 
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man press and German statesmen on the British arms in South 
Africa, struck a good many Englishmen as passing the permis- 
sion of meekness and charity. It had something in it that was al- 
most mean-spirited and derogatory, like Lord North’s too-facile 
forgiveness of the outrageous attacks levelled against him by 
Fox. It showed “ the Christian spirit ’ carried to such an ultra- 
Biblical excess that it became decidedly unpalatable for human 
nature’s daily food. But, on the whole, the presence of this spirit 
in Englishmen is so very much in their favor that an occasional 
abuse of it may be pardoned. It is never, I think, seen to better 
advantage than on each successive July the Fourth. There have 
been many famous July the Fourths. Gettysburg was won and 
Vicksburg captured on one of them. On another, thirteen years 
ago, Americans first heard of the destruction of the Spanish 
fleet off Santiago. On a third, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Declaration of Independence, Thomas Jefferson and John 
Adams, divided from one another by sharp political differences 
but equally in that hour of jubilee venerated by the nation, 
breathed their last. But of all the celebrations of the day and 
the event that the past century and a quarter have witnessed, the 
most interesting, to my mind, was the first that was ever held in 
England. I do not know the date, nor who had the hardihood 
to suggest it, nor how the occasion was looked upon by current 
English opinion. But from that beginning much has sprung; 
July the Fourth has become an Anglo-American festivity; and 
the English, who never commemorate the triumphs of their his- 
tory, make an annual point of joining with the Americans in 
celebrating its greatest disaster. 

The situation, when you stop, which nobody ever does, to 
think of it, is rather an odd one. Such a spectacle as is seen 
twice every year in London of Englishmen honoring Washing- 
ton’s birthday and celebrating Independence Day would be flatly 
impossible anywhere else. Do you ever hear of Austrians band- 
ing together to celebrate Kossuth’s memory? Are Cavour and 
Garibaldi honored names in Vienna? Is Walewski one of the 
national heroes of Russia? Does Madrid commemorate the 
birth of Bolivar? A hundred years hence will Aguinaldo and 
Gomez rank higher in Spanish judgment than Canovas or Sa- 
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gasta? Have the French yet moved the ashes of Toussaint 
Ouverture to the Pantheon? Is there an agitation in St. Peters- 
burg for making a holiday of the anniversary of Mukden or en- 
shrining the Mikado in a Russian hall of fame? Such questions 
sound absurd. And yet just consider what it signifies when Eng- 
lishmen make a feast-day of July the Fourth and deliver public 
eulogies on Washington. It means in the first instance that they 
are celebrating the most tragic blunder in British history; and in 
the second; that they are honoring the memory of the man who 
brought Great Britain to her lowest depth of humiliation and 
impotence. It has come to be a sort of annual penance. Year 
after year this “ old and haughty nation” dons the white sheet 
and through the mouths of her most illustrious sons expresses 
public contrition for her share in the American Revolution. If 
England’s mistake was great she has at least amply and hand- 
somely admitted it. I know that as a schoolboy in England I 
was brought up to a reverence for Washington and an indig- 
nation against Lord North such as a pupil in any Kansas school 
might vainly envy. I could multiply instances by the hundred to 
prove the completeness of the national repentance; but one will 
be enough. In the visitors’ room at one of the greatest clubs 
on Pall Mall, hanging over the mantelpiece, is a facsimile of the 
Declaration of Independence, with medallions above and around 
it of Washington, Lincoln and Grant. There is, as it seems 
to me, something fine in a people who can thus candidly publish 
and acknowledge the most appalling and costly error in their 
annals. Which at any rate is the more inspiriting figure of the 
two—an Englishman sincerely and unreservedly honoring Wash- 
ington or an American raking among the dust-heap of the Revo- 
lution for his Anglophobiac fuel ? 

So that the English indifference to the past is not all loss. 
But is there not another and a wholly American side to this busi- 
ness that has not as yet been sufficiently considered? I think 
there is. Indeed if one once starts analyzing the matter there 
is only one conclusion possible. It is that the tactlessness of the 
Americans in celebrating a victory over the British on British soil 
is only equalled by the insensibility of the British in themselves 
joining in the celebration. I have often wondered how New 
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York would regard a reversal of the parts. There are histori- 
cal reasons why the parts could not be completely reversed, but 
I dare say it would be possible to discover one or two Anglo- 
American encounters in which Americans had somewhat the 
worst of it. There was the burning of Washington, for instance, 
and the cruise of the Alabama, and the failure of the American 
attack on Canada, not to mention the exhilarating fact that there 
are at this moment in the Chelsea Hospital in London some 
American eagles captured in the Revolution. All this, to be sure, 
is not much to go upon, but it will serve. Suppose that once 
every year—say on Empire Day—the St. George’s Society in 
New York, emulating the example of the American Society in 
London, should give a banquet, with the British Ambassador in 
the chair, and plenty of prominent Americans among the guests, 
and inaugurate an annual Anglo-American celebration over the 
collapse of the American invasion of Canada or any other inci- 
dent that might help to keep the international balance a little less 
uneven. The replies of the prominent Americans to the invita- 
tions, the comments of the American Press, would be remarkably 
well worth reading; Americans would derive from the episode a 


sidelight of some value on a singular and interesting aspect of 
the English character. 





“QUIET ZONES” FOR SCHOOLS 


Mrs. Isaac L. RIcE 


HERE is a most important feature of school-sanitation 

which, up to the present, has not been recognized, 

namely, the urgent need of protecting the young from 

the injurious effect of outside noise, which, by rendering concen- 

tration difficult, increases the mental effort required for school- 

tasks, and by preventing free ventilation, menaces the physical 

well-being of the child. This is a matter so grave and so far- 

reaching in its consequences, that its utter neglect is little short 
of incredible. 

However, within the past few weeks, since the Society for 
the Suppression of Unnecessary Noise brought this question to 
the attention of Educational and Health Boards throughout the 
country, there has been such an up-flaming of interest in the 
project of forming School-Zones, that the outlook is bright for 
better things. Within these few weeks, twenty-five State 
Boards and the educational heads of seventy cities have enthu- 
siastically endorsed the plan, so that energetic action will prob- 
ably be necessary if New York desires to take the lead in draw- 
ing a protecting circle around her schools as she has already 
done around her hospitals. These Hospital-Zones, created sev- 
eral years ago at the request of our Society by the Board of 
Aldermen, have since been established by municipalities all over 
the United States, and yet, marked as has been the rapidity of 
their growth, it is predicted that it will be surpassed by that of 
the School-Zones. 

Three years ago, while endeavoring to enlist the sympathies 
of the pupils of the public schools in the protection of the sick 
and enrolling them as members of the Children’s Hospital 
Branch, and again last year when we were appealing to Young 
America to forgo explosive patriotism on the Fourth of July, I 
had occasion to visit many schools and to address tens of thou- 
sands of boys and girls. 

From the outset, I was astonished to discover the amount 
of preventable noise which penetrated the class-rooms and the 

73% 
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absolute foulness of the air which sickened those entering from 
without. In most cases, the windows were tightly closed and the 
children seemed dull and apathetic, a fact which, under the cir- 
cumstances, was not at all surprising. As for the teachers, their 
earnestness was convincing as they assured me that nothing but 
the utter impossibility of making themselves heard above the sur- 
rounding din could force them to subject their classes and them- 
selves to anything so distressing and so unhygienic as working in 
unventilated class-rooms, and declared that their greatest desire 
was to obtain even a moderate degree of quiet which would 
enable them to be heard without shouting and to understand 
what was being said without following the motions of the lips. 

It was then that I began to study the sources of all these dis- 
turbances which, I felt, were exerting so injurious an effect upon 
both pupils and teachers. I tried to overlook none, consider- 
ing in turn cobble-stone and other rough pavements, annoying 
neighbors such as garages, car-barns, factories, junk-shops and 
stone-works, and then the changing factors such as avoidable 
noises of traffic, the cries and instruments of street-hawkers and 
venders, and the shouts of children and hoodlums. 

Starting with the question of pavements, two reports were 
made, the first by our Society and the second by the Department 
of Education, which further aided our efforts by a recommenda- 
tion of its Board of Superintendents that representations be 
made to the municipal authorities to order “ repairs to the noise- 
less surfacing ” where needed, or to “ have the present covering 
replaced by asphalt or other noiseless pavement.’ Appeals were 
then made to the Borough Presidents on this subject, but, un- 
fortunately, limited appropriations rendered slow and difficult 
the relief so urgently needed. 

The next step was to ascertain whether the sentiment among 
teachers and principals was strongly in favor of having Quiet 
Zones drawn around their schools, provided that the Board of 
Aldermen would be willing to establish them by ordinance. Let- 
ters were accordingly sent to the principals of all the schools in 
the five Boroughs, representing about fourteen thousand teach- 
ers, asking them for an expression of their opinion on this sub- 
ject. To these the response was overwhelming. Not only were 
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replies received from the principals, but in many schools the 
teachers, too, added their appeals, and—in some cases—even 
the children wrote to me, deploring the conditions under which 
they were compelled to work. From all of these I shall quote 
freely, because they express so touchingly the distress endured 
and also the hope that relief might be vouchsafed them. 

‘Both teachers and pupils suffer grievously from noises 
that interrupt their work and distract their minds. . . . The 
teachers suffer and the children suffer in consequence.” 

“Few outside of the schools,” wrote another, “‘ realize the 
dreadful nerve-strain caused by teaching in a room facing on a 
noisy street. The nervous tension under which we labor is ma- 
terially increased by the numerous unnecessary noises which hin- 
der us so seriously in our work. Sometimes these have been so 
great that we have been compelled to resort to the expedient of 
writing our directions on the blackboards. It does not seem un- 
reasonable to request that some effort be made to reduce nerve- 
racking, hideous noises which deafen and distract both teachers 
and pupils.” 

“*'To say that we are in hearty sympathy with your movement 
would be altogether inadequate. We beg you to help us. We 
teach from nine to three where there is a constant roar of traf- 
fic—the din is terrific, nerve-racking and nerve-wrecking.” 

Many of these letters refer to the effect of continued loud 
talking on the throat, necessitating medical treatment: 

““Of course, the teachers’ welfare is not generally consid- 
ered, but the effort that we must make to speak ‘ above the 
noise,’ strains the voice and taxes and injures the sense of hear- 
ing. I am most of the time under a physician’s care, the condi- 
tion of my ears being due to ear-strain alone.” 

In a certain school it was reported that four teachers were 
spending most of their salary for throat and ear treatment, while 
vocal paralysis was complained of in another. Another feature 
prominently brought out in the letters was the loss of time: 

“Tt is no exaggeration to say that the noise robs class and 
teachers of 25 per cent. of their time. The work of both pupils 
and teachers would be increased in efficiency and made easy by 
anything that would tend to reduce the din.” 
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As for the letters from the children, they were sweetly ear- 
nest: 

“* T appeal to you and beg you to help us out of this everlast- 
ing calamity.” 

‘* T must ask you, who can understand my feelings, to help not 
only me but my schoolmates and teachers. I beg of you to con- 
sider this important matter.” 

The following, numerously signed by a class of girls, asked 
for relief from the annoyance caused by a cobble-stone pavement 
over which passed much heavy traffic: 

‘“* , . . The rolling and rumbling of trucks never ceases. It 
can easily be imagined under what discomfort we have to labor 
in such circumstances. Our rooms cannot be well ventilated, for 
if the windows were to be kept open as much as they should, 
there would be no possibility of our hearing the instructions of 
our teachers. Even with the windows closed it is necessary for 
pupil and teacher to repeat again and again what each has to 
say, and with the windows open it is an utter impossibility to be 
heard.” 3 

It was these letters from the children which first awakened 
me to the realization of the fact that although the majority of 
the children in these noisy class-rooms suffered subconsciously 
from the surrounding din, there were many others who were 
acutely aware of the cause of their suffering. Still another point 
concerning the children was brought out by one of the teachers. 

“Coming from surroundings where noise and loud talking 
are universal, school should be a place of peace, where they will 
only hear well-modulated voices and will be expected to use the 
same. Instead of this, we are obliged practically to yell at each 
other and even to ask the girls to speak more loudly. Ina neigh- 
borhood like this where the pupils, underfed and poorly clad, 
are apt to display signs of nervousness, street noises are fre- 
quent causes of inattention and of restlessness.” 

In respect to the disturbing factors, rough pavements, either 
wholly covering the street or only partially * as between car- 


*In passing, it may be said that since the startling sounds caused by the sudden 
striking of heavy wheels on these rough strips are apparently just as disturbing as the 
roar and rumble proceeding from streets entirely covered with stone, it is surprising 
that hitherto no attention has been paid to the matter. [n this connection, a letter from 
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tracks or near the curb, were apparently responsible for most 
of the distress. On this point, everyone was seemingly in accord, 
from the President of Columbia University down to our young- 
est correspondent. 

“I am very glad indeed to assure you of my personal in- 
terest in your undertaking to provide a quiet zone around the 
schools of the city, as you have already done for the hospitals,” 
wrote Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler. ‘“ I only wish it might be 
possible for you to include in your beneficence higher institutions 
of learning. We in particular would be grateful for a quiet pave- 
ment on Amsterdam Avenue that would prevent the interruption 
to our work which now follows from the increasingly heavy 
traffic on that street, which is paved with Belgian blocks.” 

Traffic noises, of course, must be considered with those 
of stone pavements, though to these we must add the distur- 
bance caused by the needless clanging of car-gongs, the pounding 
of trolleys over loosely jointed tracks, the general out-of-repair- 
ness of the car-mechanism, the constant honking of auto-horns, 
and the yells of drivers to their horses. As for the number of 
teams passing before the various schools it is difficult even to 
hazard a guess, but the fact that thirty thousand pass Broadway 
and Greenwich Street daily, would seem to indicate that sur- 
prisingly large numbers must yo by many of our schools in the 
congested down-town districts. We can therefore readily credit 
the statement of a principal that she was unable to assign teach- 
ers to rooms facing on the street for more than one term, al- 
though the street was in quite good condition. 

Indeed it seems probable that, until warning-signs shall have 
been erected by ordinance, and until traffic, when practicable, 
the principal of one of our largest schools, might well be quoted. This school runs two 
hundred and fifty feet along a street on which car-tracks are laid. Although the cars 
use storage batteries and not horses as the motive power, the company has just repaved 
between the tracks with Belgian blocks, and has not covered them with any sound- 
deadening material. “On some days it is almost impossible to have the windows open 
in the rooms on —— Street on either the second or the third floors. A thin covering of 
asphalt would eliminate all this noise.” Many similar letters have reached us, illustrating 
this tendency of drivers to select the noisiest part of the street. Undoubtedly former 
Borough President Ahearn was correct in stating that although the trucking interests 
are clamorous for stone pavements, they always desert them for parallel asphalted streets, 


but nevertheless the fact remains that on these otherwise smooth streets they will always 
select if possible a stone strip along which they can noisily run, 
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shall have been diverted to parallel streets, teachers and pupils 
will continue to suffer. At present we hear of “cars which 
pass from avenue to avenue uninterruptedly clanging their 
gongs,” of automobiles “ which never fail to blow their horns in 
front of the building,” of street-cleaners whose every order is 
“ roared in stentorian tones as though the poor beasts were actu- 
ally deaf,” and of the passage of “ five-ton coal wagons and 
other heavily laden trucks with their drivers whistling, calling 
and yelling.” ) 

Then as regards noisy “ neighbors,” the complaints were 
also quite numerous. In Brooklyn, a school reported that 
on one side it had a stoneyard from which issued shrill whistling 
sounds of cutting accompanied by blows of mallets used in chip- 
ping the stone. On another it had a junk-shop for iron from 
which came the noise of the continual dropping of metal. On 
the third was a wheelwright where hammering on the heated 
rims went on most distressingly. A fourth source of disturbance 
was the number of street venders who infested the neighbor- 
hood; fifth was the passing before the door of a line of trolley 
cars. Another principal wrote that the school was surrounded 
by garages and stables, and that the noise incidental to the re- 
pair of vehicles was almost unbearable. In still another neigh- 
borhood where garages abounded, the street was turned into a 
huge repair shop, and there, undisturbed by the police, the noisi- 
est kinds of work were carried on for hours, right under the 
school-windows. Other principals reported factories, car-barns 
and taxi-cab stations as unpleasant neighbors, whose noise was 
deplored. 

As for the annoyance of street singers and musicians, push- 
cart peddlers and cash-clo’es men, German bands and Italian 
ragmen, vegetable-hucksters and other venders, few schools 
aside from those in the outlying districts apparently were free 
from them. 

And these are the conditions under which we force our 
children to study—to our shame be it said! 

However, if there is even a miserable sort of satisfaction in 
knowing that others are equally unfortunate, New York may 
possess it, for from cities in the. East and from cities in the West, 
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Superintendents have written to me regretting the fact that their 
schools, too, were beset by noise. Schenectady, for instance, 
sent word that out of its twenty-three school-buildings eight 
were located alongside of trolley lines: 

“‘ The noise makes it necessary for school work to cease mo- 
mentarily or for the teacher or pupil to raise the voice with a 
conscious effort. There is no doubt that we lose a great deal of 
efficiency in this way.” 

The City of Poughkeepsie reported an even worse condition: 

‘One of our school buildings is practically under the Pough- 
keepsie Bridge over which trains are constantly passing to and 
fro. The next building along the river is close up to a paved 
street over which a vast deal of traffic passes every day. The 
next school stands just above the New York Central Railroad. 
Our High School stands directly on a principal traffic street of 
the city, and it is almost impossible to conduct classes in some of 
the rooms. The general results of our work have been very seri- 
ously interfered with because of this fact.” 

What is surprising is that even some of the smallest cities 
seemed to welcome the thought of quiet for their schools. From 
Marion (Indiana) the Superintendent of Public Schools wrote: 
‘I shall be glad to codperate in any way that I can. . . I feel 
sure that the need is as great in some of the smaller cities as it 
is in the larger.” 

From Bowling Green (Kentucky) came this: 

** Something needs to be done. Even in small towns the 
noise nuisance is a serious question.” 

And from Bayonne (New Jersey) : 

‘School Zones is a subject of vital importance, as every 
person connected with school work knows.” 

Thus from even a casual glance over the reports received, 
one would have no difficulty in believing that when once the 
movement to establish Quiet Zones for Schools is well afoot, the 
small towns will not lag far behind the larger cities. 

And now, what would seem to be the necessary course of 
procedure in any organized effort to improve school conditions? 
Taking up first the consideration of those buildings already 
erected, the most obvious step would probably be the removal of 
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all rough pavements and the substitution of a sound-deadening 
material, wood perhaps in preference to all others on account 
of its noiselessness. The next would perhaps be the diversion of 
traffic, when practicable, between the hours of eight-thirty and 
three-thirty. This would mean much more than the mere avoid- 
ance of noise, for it would permit the children to enter and to 
leave school, and even to play in front of the building at noon, 
without the danger of accidents. Although one not acquainted 
with the facts would be surprised to hear how many children are 
run over just at the school door—the teachers know, and they 
are most eager to have some such protective traffic regulation 
put into effect. The third would probably be the bringing to 
bear of pressure on the car-line companies in order to force them 
to keep their equipment in good order. That they should be 
permitted to keep their tracks in poor and worn condition, to run 
their cars with flat-wheels and to display such reprehensible care- 
lessness as regards every part of the car-mechanism, is an indi- 
cation of shocking public indifference. Loose track-joints should 
be made good, curves should be kept greased, and the starting of 
a car from the barn with a pounding flat wheel should be made 
a finable offence. Fourth, the passage of an ordinance creating 
School-Zones, and its enforcement, would do away with rapid 
driving, the cries of hucksters, the blowing of auto-horns, and all 
those other noises which are due largely to ignorance of the 
presence of a school-building, and which could be stopped by 
the erection of warning signs stating that needless racket would 
be punished. As regards protective ordinances, two concerning 
the distance at which street musicians and hucksters must remain 
away from school-buildings, have already been enacted; but 
since there is no warning sign to catch the eye, and to show the 
vicinity of a school, they have always been a dead letter. As for 
the elevated roads, where passing before school-houses, they 
should be compelled to employ all possible sound-deadening de- 
vices. When, however, the erection of new structures is to be 
considered, the utmost care should be exercised in the selection 
of quiet sites. Side streets should be preferred to avenues, as 
less likely to be disturbed by the laying of future car-tracks. No 
school-buildings should be erected within two hundred feet of 
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those sheltering noisy occupations, and—once erected—the 
neighborhood should be restricted, all disturbing trades being 
forced to seek other sites. If possible, a certain amount of open 
space should be allowed around each new school-building, not 
only for the sake of light and avoidance of street clamor, but 
also as a playground for the child, whose only exercise-ground is 
usually the path of the auto and the trolley. 

There is still one subject connected with school-buildings of 
which a few words might be said, and that is the system of artifi- 
cial ventilation. Of this, one hears much, and it is an argu- 
ment which is invariably brought to the fore, when the question 
of school noises is discussed, the object being to disprove the 
need of intervention for the sake of the child, since even with 
closed windows an abundant supply of fresh air is supposed to 
be possible. It has been proved, however, that ventilating plants, 
even at the best, are extremely unreliable, a fact well-recognized 
by many teachers in New York as well as elsewhere. ‘ One of 
the fruitful sources of disturbance in our city is the character of 
the ventilating plants,” wrote the Superintendent of Schools of 
Duluth, while the Chicago Record-Herald only a few days ago, 
in an editorial devoted to the subject of School-Zones, remarked: 
“Ventilation through pipes or ducts has been tried in buildings 
where it is undesirable to open windows, but does not seem to 
be satisfactory. It is more expensive and less simple than venti- 
lation by means of windows. Why cannot our public schools be 
so placed and built that windows can be opened freely?” 

What is perhaps the most encouraging feature is the atti- 
tude toward the movement of the foremost educators and health 
officials all over the country. Nothing in fact could surpass the 
utter sincerity and hearty encouragement which breathe from 
their letters, as may be seen from the few extracts which follow. 

From Washington, Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education, came one of the first: 

“I most heartily approve your efforts to secure better con- 
ditions in school-rooms for study and for the health of the chil- 
dren. Childhood is a most important period of life, and influ- 
ences of that period are most lasting. It is astonishing that 
people will build school-houses, maintain schools, and send their 
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children to them at great cost and take so little care to make 
conditions such as to secure the best results. It would add very 
largely to the effectiveness of the public schools in all our cities 
if in some way they could be placed in a quiet zone. I wish you 
the greatest possible success.” 

Another came from the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, State of Illinois: 

“You are right in saying that a great deal of the energy of 
teacher and pupil is wasted by the noise close to many of our 
city school-buildings. I should favor the extension of a quiet 
zone around every school-building located in the noisy sections. 
If you see anything that I can do as an official of the State I 
shall be very glad to join with you.” 

From the Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Vir- 
ginia: 

“Why our good people submit to noise, I do not understand, 
and why our officials throughout the country do not take up this 
matter and preach a crusade against it, I do not know. I believe 
it is one of the most frequent causes of nerve troubles. . . . You 
may count on me to do anything in the world that I can to aid 
this movement.” 

From the Commissioner of Education of the State of New 
York: 

“I am glad to express my interest in the work of your Society 
for the Suppression of Unnecessary Noise, and beg to say that 
the matter is one of large importance to the schools. If suffi- 
cient precautions for guarding against noise in the neighborhood 
of school-houses were taken, it would not only promote the com- 
fort of teachers and pupils and the efficiency of instruction, but 
it would also make it possible to secure better ventilation and so 
in many ways promote the health of all connected with the 
schools.” 

From the Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of 
Pennsylvania: 

“I agree with you on the subject of noise and wish we 
could establish quiet zones around school-houses. . . . The ques- 
tion which you raise is one that ought to be solved and I hope 
will receive due attention from our law makers in the not distant 
future.” 
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From the Commissioner of Common Schools, State of Ohio: 

“You are laboring for a good cause. May your work con- 
tinue without ceasing. The same noise conditions which exist in 
New York City exist in practically all other cities of the United 
States. Much valuable time is wasted and much nervous energy 
is lost on account of the noise on the streets. I have personally 
been one of the sufferers, and during much of the time which 
should have been given to teaching the boys and girls, I have 
been obliged to keep silent until the noise of some coal wagon 
or street car on the noisy street had subsided. . . . ” 

From the State Superintendent of Free Schools, West Vir- 
ginia: 

“Your society will be doing the schools of the country a fine 
service if it succeeds in making an effective sentiment in favor of 
quiet zones for schools. In my own experience I have been 
greatly annoyed by noises from sources which were not under my 
control. I can think of nothing that is much more demoralizing 
to a school than to be at the mercy of such distractions.” 

But unfortunately the limited space of a magazine article 
would not admit of the inclusion of any considerable portion of 
these letters, even though each speaks with an authoritative tone 
on account of the high official position of the writer. However, 
a few words should be quoted from the communications sent to 
me by the various State Departments of Health. Perhaps the 
State of Maine is the one which has taken the lead in this mat- 
ter, having already sent out the following notices: 

“‘ There is often an appearance of stupidity in the child who 
is hard of hearing. He is handicapped in his school work, and 
the strain in trying to understand the spoken work tends to men- 
tal breakdown. But mark this point: If you locate a school- 
house in a noisy bysiness centre, you reduce all of the children 
down toward the condition of the partially deaf child. It is then 
waste, waste, waste—waste of the teacher’s time in waiting for 
the noise to cease, waste of the time of the pupils, waste of school 
money, waste of vital energy.” 

From the Commissioner of Health of the State of New 
York, I received the following: 

‘“‘T am very much interested in the work which you are do- 
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ing, appreciating as I do its important bearing on the public 
health, particularly in reference to the inmates of hospitals and 
institutions, also of the public schools. It is gratifying to note 
the progress that has already been made in this direction, which 
I am confident meets with the approval of all those interested in 
civic progress.” 

From the Secretary of the New Hampshire State Board of 
Health: 

“‘T assume that it is entirely unnecessary for me to state 
that this board is heartily in accord with any rational movement 
that tends to secure quiet around school-buildings and better 
ventilation in school-rooms. I believe these are important move- 
ments and should be heeded as fully as possible in every com- 
munity. Trusting that the scope of your work may be extended 
until its influence reaches every town and city in the 
mei... ..” 

However, enough has been said to prove that the evil is only 
too real—that relief is only too urgently needed. And yet it is 
necessary to say that not every point has been properly empha- 
sized—the most pressing still remains. For far in importance 
beyond the pathetic and oft-repeated story of discomfort or 
rather distress—more serious than the recital of cases of ear- 
strain or diseased throats—far graver than even the danger to 
the immature mind of enforced mental concentration amidst con- 
stant distractions (a fact to-day perfectly sensed by none, with 
the exception of the psychologist and the neurologist), far be- 
yond them all looms up the danger of undermining the health of 
the child and of exposing it to the risk of infection through 
impure and contaminated air. We have all been thrilled by the 
splendid campaign waged against the Great White Plague and 
have whole-heartedly accepted the Gospel of Fresh Air, and 
yet we have forgotten the children, many of them almost babies, 
who are herded together in class-rooms where the air is almost 
unbreathable.* 

* At the moment of going to press, word has been received that an ordinance for 


the creation of School-Zones is now being drafted for presentation to the Board of 
Aldermen of the City of New York. 
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N thit one sudden moment, I felt she was recalling every 
| word I had said to her thatmorning on the cliffs at Bally- 

sheen. For her eyes had no hatred in themnow; only fear, 
the fear as when one is discovered and is ashamed. She tried to 
meet my look, and though in my eyes I felt there was showing all 
the affection I had so lately come to realize, yet still she failed. 
In a moment she was looking away again, forcing herself to talk 
to the man beside her as if the incident had passed completely 
from her mind. 

Presently young Fennell leaned across the table and spoke 
to her once more, then rose and came down the room. 

‘Shall I speak to him now?” I thought. Later I wished 
to God I had, for he passed out of the room and, as the time 
went by, I realized that he was not coming back again. To make 
sure 1 went to the cloak-room in the vestibule. They told me 
he had gone. 

‘* Damnation!” I exclaimed. The liveried attendants stood 
there with meaningless faces, powerless to help me. I was 
powerless to help myself. 

For a while I remained there undecided, staring at the door 
through which he must have passed. He had escaped me. It 
roused a thousand suspicions in my mind. He feared our meet- 
ing. But why? What had happened? I felt sick with the multi- 
tude of suggestions that came pouring into my brain. There 
was only one thing to be done—to speak with Clarissa. Once 
having brought my determination to that, I went back to my 
table and called a waiter. 
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“Give me,” said I, “a piece of paper and a pencil.” 

He brought them to me, standing by me at my direction while 
I wrote. “ Dear Mrs. Fennell,” 1 scribbled—my hands were 
shaking foolishly—“ may I have five minutes’ conversation with 
you if you can spare them after supper? I shall not offend you 
again as I did before.” 

‘Take this,” said I, “‘ to the lady at that table, the lady with 
the dark hair, and ask for an answer. Say that I do not wish 
to disturb her while she is with friends.” 

“I’m sorry, sir,” he replied, “ but we are not allowed to 
deliver notes.” 

“That be damned for a tale!’ said I. ‘‘ What the devil do 
you mean? Do you want to suggest that I’m trying to force 
my acquaintance on a lady whom I don’t know?” 

“I’m sorry, sir—but those are our orders. There’s been 
some unpleasantness on two or three occasions.” 

I told him to send me the head-waiter. The maitre d’hétel 
came, rubbing his hands. These foreigners with their genial 
faces and silky ways! I always see such contempt in their cun- 
ning little eyes. 

““'You’ve seen me here pretty often,” I began. 

He waved his hands more obsequiously than ever as he 
bowed assent. 

“*'Well—there’s a lady over there at that table. She is a 
friend of mine. I don’t know the people with whom she is 
supping and, therefore, don’t wish to disturb their party. Kindly 
take this note over to her. If you don’t deliver it I shall be com- 
pelled to do so myself.” 

He took the note without a word. 

For the first few moments while he was gone, I could not 
look in that direction. Now I suppose I know the madness which 
comes to those who love. It is madness. It is nothing less. 
In that short space I might have been another being, so over- 
whelming was the rush of emotions that trampled through me. 
In as many seconds I was prompted to the doing of a hundred 
different things; yet I sat there quietly, scarcely moving, until I 
raised my eyes and saw Clarissa with nervous fingers opening 
my note. The other woman was looking round in my direction 
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with curious eyes, in which I could trace that half-puzzled look 
of recognition. But not once did Clarissa turn her eyes toward 
me. Even when she had finished reading it, she kept her face 
averted; then, giving some message to the head-waiter, she 
turned to the man on her right and began to speak as though 
it were in some hurried explanation. Again the woman stared 
at me. The man stared, too. Only Clarissa kept her face away. 
I saw her little fingers feverishly making countless pellets with 
her bread. | 

The next moment the maitre d’hotel was bending down with 
smooth apologies and speaking in my ear. 

‘The lady is very sorry, sir—but she is afraid there must be 
some mistake.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked quickly; but all the time I 
kept my eyes upon Clarissa. ‘‘ What do you mean?” I re- 
peated. 

“The lady is very sorry, sir,” he said again, ‘‘ but she’s 
afraid there must be some mistake.” 

A multitude of things came to my mind to be said, but not 
one of them passed my lips. With such precision as I thought 
could scarcely be in my nature, I took my note which he had 
brought back with him, tearing it slowly and evenly into a hun- 
dred little pieces, and laid them in a pile upon my table. 

‘* My bill,” said I. 


CHAPTER V 


A sparrow came and sat upon one of my window-boxes as 
I was at breakfast this morning, chirping loudly for some reason 
or other as though it were summer instead of one of those very 
early days of spring which seem to have dropped by accident 
from the lap of a generous Providence. 

Possibly it was the bright yellow of the crocuses, now in 
bloom, which attracted him. A day when his ancestors lived in 
trees instead of upon sooty housetops was no doubt dimly stirring 
in his semi-consciousness. He almost persuaded me that his 
chirping was a song, so much lusty energy did he throw into it. 
It was only when I came to listen carefully that I realized there 
were but two notes to his compass. Truly he made the most of 
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them. Doubtless it was a lesson to me to make the most of such 
shallow compass as is mine. If it were, I did not learn of it. 
My mind had been made up for some time now and, as soon as 


Moxon had cleared away, I sat down at my desk and wrote a 
letter: 


My dear Bellwattle,—I want to make you a fitting present in 
gratitude for my visit to Ballysheen. Don’t attempt to ask me 
why I have left it so long as this, contenting myself with the 
mere letter of thanks such as one writes to any hostess. For you 
were not any hostess and therefore have every justification for 
asking why, until now, I have treated you so differently. Be- 
lieve me, I did not think of you when I wrote as of any guest to 
any hostess, nor of Cruikshank as to any host. I have never for- 
gotten one moment on those cliffs or in that garden, for it seems 
to me, as I look back upon it, that in those few short weeks, you 
made me familiar with a wonderful attitude toward life which 
I would give a great deal to be able to adopt myself. However, 
that, as you know, is impossible, needing as it does such addition 
to the personal equation as can never enter into the sum of my 
experience. 

What attitude is available to me under the circumstances, I 
confess myself absolutely unable to determine. I am one of 
those unfortunate individuals who, even in the midst of such 
lively surroundings as these, are of a solitary nature, yet loathe 
nothing so much as their own company. The little bones which 
I have had to pick with Providence are so dry by this—you do 
not know it, but I am forty-four—that to sit alone and worry 
at them now would be beyond human endurance. Occasionally 
in bed in the early morning or at night when I am left alone and 
my man Moxon has retired, I find myself speculating upon what 
niche in God’s gallery of human beings I have been meant to fill. 
So far as I can see there is not one. And then, in accordance with 
all human nature, I try to shift the blame upon some shoulders 
other than my own. Circumstance, that my mother should have 
died when she did—my father, that he has never brought me up 
to any profession—then last of all, inevitably myself, that I have 
taken advantage of the allowance he is making me, spending my 
money upon easy travelling all over the world, which is an edu- 
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cation in its way, but fits no man for the real exigencies of life. 
He could learn more in a cobbler’s shop in the Mile End Road. 
There is as much wisdom as cure in the washing in Jordan. The 
thing to one’s hand is no doubt the thing for one’s grasp. 

This is mere preliminary, just to show you that I shall never 
come into occupation of Cruikshank’s little cottage in the hollow. 
Imagine Providence and myself sitting there alone of the long 
winter nights with a few dry bones upon the table between us! 
I could not bear such company as that. No—if I am to cut a 
niche for myself anywhere, it must be in that room in God’s gal- 
lery, where, as I heard a man say the other day, you will find the 
hoi polloi. I will give you the whole of his sentence, for Cruik- 
shank’s benefit if not for yours. He was describing the disad- 
vantages of a new club. 

“What I’m afraid will happen,” he said, “is this. You'll 
get all the hoi polloi there. There'll be nothing recherché about 
it at all. Plebeian—that’s what it’ll be, and if there’s one thing 
I hate more than another it is that jarring sound of the vox 
populi.” 

Show this to Cruikshank and he will explain why he is 
amused. This man had evidently travelled for his education. 

I hope this letter is not too egotistical, a hope based doubtless 
upon the fact that I know it is. And in a sense, I mean it to be. 
I entertain a foolish desire that you should appreciate my point 
of view, so that if at any time you might hear news of me of 
one sort or another you would be able to apply this confession 
as a key to the understanding of what you had heard. 

And now, after all this preamble, I come to the real reason 
of my letter, the statement with which I began. I want you 
to accept a gift in token of my gratitude for all your kindness 
to me in Ballysheen. I want you to take care of Dandy as your 
own. 

Since those few weeks in Ireland, I have fancied that he 
has missed the country most terribly, the walks upon those glori- 
ous cliffs he had with you, the rambles with both of us when the 
whole breadth of the earth was his, full of romance, full of ad- 
venture, full of rabbits—those hundreds of rabbits you saw that 
morning, when I saw but two. But most of all, I imagine that 
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he misses that playground of his—your garden—for I remember 
the very first morning before breakfast, after you had taken him 
out for a walk, he came to me and, in his own manner, told me 
what he thought of it all. He raced a dozen times round one of 
your beds at an angle of forty-five. If you don’t know what I 
mean by an angle of forty-five, ask Cruikshank. He will explain 
it to you by means of trigonometry which I know will please 
you. 

That, at any rate, was the expression of all he felt about the 
country on his first morning in Ballysheen. Remember, it was 
round the beds he raced—not over them. His interest in flowers 
is too great for him ever to destroy them. I know this by the 
way he watched me when I planted the snowdrops and crocuses 
in my window-boxes. I say this to reassure you. 

So far as his habits are concerned, I don’t think I can tell 
you anything but what you know already. We give him two 
meals of dog’s biscuits every day. He does not like them broken 
up on a plate, preferring rather to have them thrown to him 
whole. But Moxon, whom I am sending with him for safe con- 
duct, will explain all this. 

Write as soon as you can and let me know that he has arrived 
safely. Tell me, moreover, if you will, that you are not incon- 
venienced by this unexpected arrival in your family. 

God bless you. I add this, not only because I like the phrase, 
but because I believe in its efficaciousness for those who merit it. 
Lastly, give my love to Cruikshank and tell him that when he sets 
to the making of his new garden in the hollow, he must fill it 
with sweet peas. I wanted to grow them in my window-boxes, 
but was told it was out of the question. 

Good-bye—Y ours, 
A. H. BE.tairs. 


As soon as I had sealed the letter and addressed it, I sent 
for Moxon. 

“T’ve got a commission and a journey for you, Moxon,” 
said I, when he came in. He bent his head, saying nothing until 
he had heard what it was. 

‘“‘T want you to take Dandy,” I continued, “ and leave him 
in the care of Mrs. Townshend in Ballysheen. Can you get 
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what few things you’ll need ready in time to catch the night train 
to Fishguard this evening? ”’ 

For a while he stood there and looked at me as though I had 
said not one single word which he was capable of understanding. 
His jaw did not exactly drop, but there was all that expression 
about his face as if it might at any moment. 

“Don’t you follow me?” said I. 

“ Yes, sir P 

“Well?” 

“* How long are you going to leave Dandy there, sir?” 

““Oh—for good. I am making a present of him to Mrs. 
Townshend.” 

The poor man looked bewildered. I could see he had so 
much to say, yet was endeavoring his utmost to recollect his 
place lest he should speak all there was in his mind. 

*'What’s troubling you?” I asked. 

‘I can’t quite understand it, sir,” he replied, frowning heavily, 
as he tried to impress it upon his mind. ‘‘ Dandy—he’s such a 
companion to you, sir—to both of us, if I may be permitted to 
say so. He’s like a person about the house. The way he runs 
ior his biscuits—the way he sits up for you when you go out to 
supper. What I mean to say, sir, he’s more than a dog if he is 
less than a ’uman being. Why—lI’ve seen him, sir, of a night 
before you’ve come in, go down to the hall at about a quarter- 
past twelve when I suppose he’d thought it was half-past—I’ve 
seen him go down to the hall door and stand there listening to 
the sound of every footstep as came along the street. To every 
sound he’d prick up his ears, expecting it was you. Well—you’ve 
seen him, sir, when you’ve come in of an evening. What I mean 
to say—I don’t think you’d——” 

I got up quickly from my chair. 

‘‘ All right, Moxon,” said I. ‘I’m quite aware of all this. 
Can you be ready to catch the night train to Fishguard? ” 

He did not answer. He just bent his head and left the room. 

Perhaps it was for ten minutes that I leant on the mantel- 
piece staring down into the fire. At last I stood up. It was no 
good. My mind was made up. I stamped the letter to Bellwat- 
tle and went out to find Dandy. 
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He was there in the hall, where Moxon gives the illusion of 
life to his biscuits, and Moxon was bending over him, saying 
something. I did not hear a word he said, and at my approach, 
he got up quickly and walked away, but something I saw made 
me hesitate more than I had hesitated for the past three weeks. 
There were tears in his eyes. 

“Are you going to blame me?” said I to Dandy—then I 
picked him up in my arms and carried him into my room. There 
I told him everything. I reminded him of that first morning 
in Ballysheen, how readily he had gone out with Bellwattle for 
a walk, never missing me at all. I brought back to his mind 
those little white jerky behinds of the rabbits which, when they 
move, so excite all his proclivities for sport. 

“You get none of that sort of thing here,” said I. 

I tried at last to read him a lecture on the psychology of dogs, 
explaining how a kind master or mistress and all the stretch of 
an open country will soon ease their minds of all regret. 

“And you know how kind Bellwattle is,” I added. “ You 
remember how she kissed you when you went away. But I sup- 
pose you’re accustomed to that sort of thing from ladies. It’s 
the rabbits you’re less likely to forget.” 

‘I knew a dog,” said he, “ who died of loneliness when his 
master left him.” 

“* Ah—but you won’t be lonely,” I answered, quickly. 
“'You’ll miss me a bit—but you won’t be lonely. Why I might 
call a thousand times when you were after a rabbit and you 
wouldn’t come back.” 

‘“*'Yes—but then I knew you thought I wouldn’t catch it.” 

I think I persuaded him though that my knowledge of a dog’s 
psychology was quite right, and for the rest of that evening we 
sat together. We had tea together. He likes his weak and out 
of the slop bowl. 

But at last came Moxon to catch his train. 

“Is Dandy ready, sir?” he asked. 

** Quite,” said I. It was a short word. 

I fastened the chain on to his collar for the last time and 
patted his head. 


“‘ Good-bye, old man,” said I, and then Moxon, who is a 
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man of much sense, took him out of the room as I walked across 
to my desk and picked up a bill to read. 

The moment they were in the hall, I laid the bill back on 
the desk and listened. The hall door was opened. It was closed. 
I half walked to the window; then stopped. What was the 
good? 

A moment later I heard a bark in the street. I do not know, 
but I suppose after all I must be a sentimentalist. It seemed to 
me to say—‘ Good-bye.” 

Anyhow, I knew by that I was alone. 


CHAPTER VI 


They have been gone two days. I could scarcely have be- 
lieved that forty-eight hours can so comparably measure Eter- 
nity. For two days the house in Mount Street—so far, at least, 
as I am concerned with it—has been empty. Yet I have hadplenty 
to do. There have been numberless letters to write. In an odd 
way it has amused me to find how many people the most com- 
mon necessities of life bring into one’s existence. Consider 
tradesmen alone! It took me one day at least of conscientious 
hard work to go through and settle up all my accounts. Yester- 
day I went into the Park in the morning. There may have been 
signs of buds swelling on my plane tree, but possibly that was 
my imagination. 

In the afternoon I wrote to my father and those few men 
to whom it seemed I owed a letter. That did not take me long. 
There were only two. Asa matter of fact, I wrote two more but 
tore them up. Upon re-reading, they gave me the impression 
that I was taking myself too seriously. 

And now this morning, the morning of the third day since 
Moxon’s departure, I am sitting in my room. Everything is 
complete. I cannot think of one thing I have left undone. For 
Moxon himself, I have left a letter. It was the last and per- 
haps the most difficult I had to write. But there it is, sealed and 
addressed, lying on the top of the others on my desk. 

For a little while I had considered whether I should write 
anything to Clarissa. I suppose this is the most selfish moment 
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in my life. The slightest contemplation showed me how cruel a 
thing it would be. The letter is not written. And now there is 
nothing more to be done. I cannot forbear smiling, just for a 
moment, at that bright yellow row of crocuses which adorns my 
window-boxes. They have come up with such success, but have 
failed so utterly to fulfil the purpose for which they were in- 
tended. 

The sky is all gray outside. A faint rent of blue was visible 
for one short moment this morning. Just in that single instant 
it brought me a sudden rush of eagerness, eagerness to see the 
whole raiment without one seam of clouds, as it was so many 
days last May in Ballysheen. But the gray soon swept over it. 
It looks now as though we were not far from rain. Yet, as the 
hall-porter at the club remarked, it is difficult to say. There is 
no broad horizon from which to see the way the weather comes. 
It is curious that I should wonder about it one way or another. 
It matters so little. It does not matter at all. 

So this is the end of my adventure. I feel that I have taken 
up my pen to but little purpose. It will not be so when I put it 
down. In less than half an hour the ink on it will be dry. I 
can scarcely believe that not a year has passed since that morn- 
ing when I sat in the Park watching the little rosy-cheeked 
nursery-maid. It was the same night that I heard the story of 
Clarissa and her gown of canary-colored satin. It was the same 
night I horrified Moxon by introducing that poor creature with 
her sodden clothes—and now! 

But all this delay in a measure is unnerving me. I have noth- 
ing more to write, I 

There is something strange in that. I have still more to 
write. The bell has rung—the electric-bell which rings in Mox- 
on’s room. Probably it is a tradesman whose account is settled 
by a check, and sealed up in one of those envelopes on my desk. 
Shall I answer it? It has just rung again. He will ring once 
more, perhaps, and then go away. 

He has rung once more. If I could only see the doorstep 
from the window! Oh!—but let him ring and go away! Let 
him go on ringing! He will soon tire of it, and I shall be left 
in peace. 

(To be continued) 
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ties in Tripoli will be established before these com- 

ments appear; but the evidence seems grave. It is nec- 
essary to make allowances for misunderstood conditions, for 
wilful and unwilful misinterpretations. War is not a drawing- 
room affair; it is a device in which men arrive at the truth and 
justice of a matter by butchering one another, and incidentally, 
women and children. Onlookers cannot always appreciate the 
actual conditions. An accusation may be made of violating the 
Red Cross, when it is merely a case of the retort discourteous 
to an impermissible stratagem. Again, fanaticism, or ignorance, 
or the sheer excess of bravery, may lead to what may well seem 
like wanton and unpardonable massacres. No _ responsible 
American, whether he condemns or tolerates Italy’s attempt to 
secure Tripoli, will be ready to believe these accusations with- 
out convincing proof. There have been few campaigns in which 
such charges have not been made, by both contestants. It 
would seem incredible that Italy, posing as the apostle of civ- 
ilization, should practise barbarities, under any provocation. 
If the charges are established, there will be another red blot in 
the stained annals of expansion. But with or without the ex- 
cesses which may have been made possible by the Latin tem- 
perament, and the Arab and Turkish modes of resistance, the 
war has already begun to follow the usual routine. All is not 
over with the tumult and the shouting at the ports of embarka- 
tion. Dysentery and disease are waiting. The long monotony 
of entrenchments must have its place. The national debt must 
be duly magnified, and the national graveyard filled. And Italy 
may find that her little campaign of acquisition will cost her far 
more than she anticipated, in lives, in money, in reputation and 
in vanity. She has not been fortunate in her African experi- 
ments. There are ominous memories of Abyssinia and Adowa. 


P NHE truth or falsity of the accusations of Italian atroci- 


» * * 
Ir has been realized for some time that China was tread- 
ing the path that Japan travelled with such astonishing speed 
753 
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and adaptability; but it had not been realized that she had 
passed the half-way house, and the recent revolution came as a 
surprise to the casual observer of current events. It seems 
strange, perhaps, that the traditional home of impassivity should 
be invaded by the unrest and political principles of the foreign 
devils: but what Japan had done with success, Persia with hope 
and Turkey with reservations, China sooner or later was bound 
to attempt. Yet, while every movement toward freedom must 
be welcomed, it remains to be seen whether Western methods 
are entirely appropriate for Oriental countries. A parliament 
is not a machine that can be acquired by a single transaction, 
with a guarantee that it is in full working order. It requires 
a national habit and a national history before it becomes ef- 
fective; and even then it is not necessarily the most satisfactory 
aid to good government that the wit of man could devise. But 
the art of constitution-making has languished since the passing of 
Sieyés; certainly it has not been carried to the highest, or even to 
a high, point of development, as medicine and war have been 
carried. The institutions of the Anglo-Saxon race have been 


adopted, with slight variations, as indispensable models for 
all constitutional Governments; and the results have sometimes 
been regrettable. It is the spirit more than the letter of the 
law which has chief value in democracies; and it would at least 
have been instructive if China had devised a more original and 
Oriental form to give expression to that spirit. 


* * * 


Ir is curious but characteristic that Mr. Roosevelt should 
continue to talk medizvalism on the subject of arbitration. “It 
would be not merely foolish,” he wrote recently, “ but wicked 
for us as a nation to agree to arbitrate any dispute that affects 
our vital interest or our independence or our honor; because 
such an agreement would amount on our part to a covenant to 
abandon our duty, to an agreement to surrender the rights of the 
American people about unknown matters at unknown times in 
the future.” In the first place, no question of independence can 
ever come up for discussion under the provisions of an arbitra- 
tion treaty: the treaty in itself implies the existence and con- 
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tinuance of the contracting parties as free and independent 
Powers. The term is used by Mr. Roosevelt merely to confuse 
the issue and to appeal to the very sentiment of unreasoning 
prejudice which has been responsible for so many of the world’s 
wars. Of course, it might be argued that some minor issue—the 
acquisition or fortification of some strategic point, for instance 
—might so affect our offensive or defensive position as to be an 
important factor in the maintenance of independence. But every 
remote possibility can be distorted by the pessimist. What Mr. 
Roosevelt fails to see is that the world is growing. It still re- 
mains true that every treaty is as strong only as the force that 
guarantees it: but the force of public opinion has already 
achieved reforms that all the horses and all the men of the 
ancient kings could never have carried out. The future of civ- 
ilization is with an intelligent, reasoning democracy; with men 
and women who are moved by a desire for justice and a resolve 
that it shall be done, ruat Roosevelt. ‘‘ Liberty, equality and 
fraternity ” is not a mere phrase: it is the fundamental principle 
of the new order. No sensible citizen is particularly worried 
by the knowledge that there may have to be a little mutual for- 
bearance in the settlement of ‘“ unknown matters at unknown 
times.” And no reasonable man has any disquieting qualms at 
the idea of entrusting even matters affecting “the honor of 
the nation ” to an impartial and dignified tribunal, in preference 
to an adjustment dictated by the excited and temporary clamor 
of press and public, before the mood of meditation has set in. 
There was a time when the suggestion that the earth was rotund 
rather than flat was received unkindly by the dogmatists, who 
imagined that the heavens would fall if science were permitted 
to walk without swaddling-clothes. But science has not merely 
learned to walk, and to walk uprightly. It has learned to fly; 
and Mr. Roosevelt must give wings to his imagination if he 
would keep pace with it. At present he is boring holes in the 
air, to survey the clouds of the future through opaque glasses. 
It is a very stupid and futile waste of energy. We may safely 
assume that there will be rain from time to time. But why not 
provide ourselves with an umbrella? 
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THE real danger is not in the acceptance of the principle of 
arbitration, however widely extended; or in any absurd quibbling 
about ways and means to retain for man his unamiable qualities 
of selfishness, suspicion, querulousness and resentment. It is 
in a too early complacence and a failure to consider conditions 
dispassionately and in their due proportions. The most earnest 
believer in social progress and the reform of the burglar may 
well hesitate before he leaves his doors unlocked at night, espe- 
cially if he has discarded his dog and his revolver. The Ameri- 
can public has become so familiar with the idea of arbitration, 
and has agreed so thoroughly with the spirit of the movement, 
that it is a little inclined to confuse the expectation with the 
fact. Arbitration will not prevent wars, for some time to come: 
it will only minimize the possibility of wars between certain 
countries—in some cases to a negligible tenuity. But there have 
been few times when it was more important to place the defen- 
sive forces of the country on an adequate footing. This is no 
plea for mere militarism or for ruinous expenditure on arma- 
ments. It is a plea for common sense and reasonable care. 
Events march with swiftness in these hurried days, and at any 
moment the United States may be confronted with a situation of 
extreme gravity—all the more so in that she has not yet accepted 
those alliances of arbitration which would so enormously have 
strengthened her position. Has the War Department suff- 
ciently considered how many men we have locked up in the 
Philippines? Has there been a reasonable accumulation of the 
essential munitions of war? Are we effectively equipped, not 
to bluster, but to meet an emergency? 
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* + * 





Mr. Putitzer, the late proprietor of the New York World, 
was not a great man; but his work, good and bad, will live after 
him. He achieved whatever degree of success he desired: yet 
success is not an infallible measure of men; it does not make a 
Lincoln or a Washington. Fortune is often ironically kind to 
narrow-mindedness or mediocrity: the prophet passes by unhon- 
ored, while the exploiter and the demagogue are acclaimed. 
Mr. Pulitzer was not a prophet, nor without honor; neither 
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was he mere exploiter or demagogue. He had perseverance, ini- 
tiative and will-power, with that urgent desire to dominate 
others which is usually a sign of incomplete development. The 
greatest of his gifts was his faith in the ultimate common sense 
of the people: there were still waters beyond the froth or rip- 
ples. The worst of his faults was his belief in the mental venal- 
ity of the people. He bribed the public with sensations. He 
pauperized intelligences. 

It is true that he had strong and often just convictions; that 
he fought abuses and was without petty bias. But he was not 
a leader of men. He adopted the easiest way of the press and 
mistook his organizing power for creative genius. He has been 
widely applauded, and occasionally condemned, as the inventor 
of the new journalism. The new century will be old before it 
shakes off the effects of that unfortunate discovery. 


x x # 


THE young author has always been considered a peculiarly 
fit receptacle for advice, gratuitous or otherwise. It has been 
given to him with both hands, and occasionally with other in- 
struments of conveyance. Sometimes it has been given to him 
with success. But too often he has transformed himself into a 
sieve, shaken perpetually by the “ artistic” temperament, and 
with meshes too large to retain even the solid fragments of com- 
mon sense. It is natural for the young to think that they are ex- 
ceptional: they often are. It is natural for them to omit to ap- 
ply to themselves the standards with which they measure other 
men. It is natural for them, if they fail to gain publicity, to 
blame incompetent editors and undiscerning publishers. But 
even a few platitudes, taken in time, may assist the literary di- 
gestion, disordered by a surfeit of epigrams. If you think you 
are a genius, don’t be discouraged. There are ten thousand 
other men thinking the same thing, at the same moment, and at 
all moments. There are also several women whose intuition 
brings them to the same conclusion. Probably many of them are 
right. There is a demand for genius, and nature, instructed in 
economic laws, arranges for an adequate supply. Don’t dis- 
trust yourself; but don’t take yourself for granted. It requires 
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several years before a man can understand the character of his 
intimate friend: and then he is mistaken. He has to go through 
the same slow process with himself. When he knows that he is 
mistaken about all things, he may write his first book. It will 
be returned to him: but it is bread upon the waters of experi- 
ence. It may come back to him, as Mr. Sewell Ford once said, 
in the form of a ham sandwich. He must not blame the pub- 
lisher, who is probably poor but honest: poor, because his capital 
is invariably exhausted after the twelfth poet; honest in spite of 
all temptations to become respectable. A second and a third 
book may be returned: but the author should not be less per- 
severing than his publisher. The future has alluring possibili- 
ties. It is so immensely spacious. What gifts may not be in that 
Pandora’s Box, in which Alexander found a world, Washington 
a nation, Shelley a nightingale? But remember the elementary 
rules of the game. If you shake a bough of the Tree of the 
Knowledge of Good and Evil, an apple may fall. It may hit you 
on the head. Smile first: then eat the apple. Afterwards ac- 
knowledge your enlarged experience with gravity. Preserve 
your poise, and have your manuscripts typewritten. It is better 
to read them over before sending them away. It is a poor 
compliment to an editor to send him work that it bores you to 
read. You expect him to read it. If you make any corrections, 
make them neatly. The editor will forgive you. He may even 
consider that clearness of presentation is prima facie evidence 
of clearness of thought and clarity of expression. Be courteous, 
and don’t write long, illegible letters. Be reasonable, and don’t 
worry because your individual work has been returned: ask 
yourself if you sent it to the right place, in the right way and 
at the right time. And above all, don’t tell yourself that it 
was as good as hundreds of other things that are published. 
Unless it is infinitely better, it must be very bad indeed. And 
finally: it is really true that a work of genius has an excellent 


chance of acceptance. 


* * * 





OnE of the most important military lessons of the Tripoli 
campaign has been the exhibition of the ease with which troops 
could be landed even on a guarded shore: rough seas and the 
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absence of surprise conditions could not interrupt the debarka- 
tion of the Italian troops, protected by the guns of an efficient 
fleet. No enemy can face without fortifications and heavy guns 
the deadly fire of modern warships. The lesson has already 
been noted in England and the control of the sea is seen even 
more clearly than before to be the only secure way to safe- 
guard the shores. Have the military and naval authorities at 
Washington foreseen and prepared for any probable contin- 
gency here? The United States is vulnerable on two coasts, of 
enormous extent. In THe Forum for last May, Mr. H. D. 
Brandyce pointed out that we have some 14,000 miles of sea- 
board, with innumerable harbors, almost any one of which would 
prove useful to an attacking army for the landing of troops. 
“To fortify every harbor along our coasts sufficiently heavily to 
ensure their immunity from seizure by an attacking fleet would 
entail not only a stupendous outlay for guns and emplacements, 
with their accessory searchlights, rangefinders, ammunition, etc., 
but an immense force of Coast Artillery to man them. In the 
past twenty years we have spent scores of millions on such for- 
tifications as were found indispensable by the Endicott Board, 
and still there remain dozens of harbors entirely unprotected. 
Our Coast Artillery corps now numbers about 20,000 officers 
and men; yet experts declare that this force is only about one- 
third of the number required completely to man the guns al- 
ready mounted.” Is the navy sufficiently powerful to fill the 
enormous gap in our defences? 


* * * 


IT is sometimes supposed that the initiative, referendum and 
recall principles are of recent discovery and represent a very 
modern phase of development. Yet Aristotle, who dealt wisely 
with so many questions, had something to say on this matter 
also; and his remarks seem very pertinent at the present moment. 
The passage that follows is taken from Jowett’s translation of 
Politics: 

“A fifth form of democracy, in other respects the same, 
is that in which, not the law, but the multitude, have the supreme 
power, and supersede the law by their decrees. This is a 
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state of affairs brought about by the demagogues.’ For in 
democracies which are subject to the law the best citizens hold 
the first place, and there are no demagogues; but where the 
laws are not supreme, there demagogues spring up. For the 
people becomes a monarch, and is many in one; and the many 
have the power in their hands, not as individuals, but collectively. 
Homer says that ‘it is not good to have a rule of many,’ but 
whether he means this corporate rule, or the rule of many in- 
dividuals, is uncertain. And the people, which is now a mon- 
arch, and no longer under the control of law, seeks to exercise 
monarchial sway, and grows into a despot; the flatterer is held 
in honor; this sort of democracy being relatively to other de- 
mocracies what tyranny is to other forms of monarchy. The 
spirit of both is the same, and they alike exercise a despotic rule 
over the better citizens. The decrees of the demos correspond 
to the edicts of the tyrant; and the demagogue is to one what 
the flatterer is to the other. Both have great power; the flat- 
terer with the tyrant, the demagogue with democracies of the 
kind which we are describing. The demagogues make the decrees 
of the people override the laws, and refer all things to the popu- 
lar assembly. And therefore they grow great, because the 
people have all things in their hands, and they hold in their 
hands the votes of the people, who are too ready to listen to 
them. Further, those who have any complaint to bring against 
the magistrates say, ‘let the people be judges’; the people are 
too happy to accept the invitation; and so the authority of every 
office is undermined. Such a democracy is fairly open to the 
objection that it is not a constitution at all; for where the laws 
have no authority, there is no constitution. The law ought to 
be supreme over all, and the magistracies and the Government 
should judge of particulars.” 











